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Editorial 


The Heat of Conflict Kindles the 


Fires of Progress 


Conflict is a basic phase of all profitable human experience, which 
is surely not to say that all conflict is profitable human experience. 
Sometimes conflict becomes incredibly violent and harmful. At its 
best, it is the activity of different minds traveling their several ways 
toward the truth. Conflicts are always present where understanding is 
being established. A dozen, or fifty, never-ending conflicts are being 
waged now on the appointed skirmish grounds. To mention a few: 
Youth versus age; Country versus city; rich versus poor; industry 
versus capital; reformer versus stand-patter. These conflicts never die 
away. Their achievements are slow but certain. At times they seem 
unnecessary and unbearable; at others merely irritating. But without 
them human culture would wither and fade away. Whether political, 
religious, educational, or in any of the other departments of life, con- 
flict is one of the main techniques of keeping interest and inquiry alive. 
Without it progress would perish. 
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Education in the Political Process 


SAMUEL J. MANTEL, JR. 


Assistant Professor 
Department of Engineering Administration 
Case Institute of Technology 


Professional educators have long denied that education is “political.” 
The slogan, “Keep education out of politics,” has led some to confuse 
desire with fact; and they believe that education is truly non-political. 
Nonetheless, educators are forced to recognize that schools, by their 
nature, are in the middle of the political process. 


Politics of various sorts does affect school legislation at times; but, if 
educators would work up to the standards suggested . . . (herein), then 
politics will not find it easy to change the course of operation.” 


Professor Sears’ statement infers that if outsiders attempt to affect 
the school system politically, their pressure must be resisted. 
The American Association of School Administrators has said, 


Generally those who . . . seek a place on the (school) board have reasons 
other than the welfare of the schools that prompt them. “The position 
should seek the person and the person should not seek the position” 
is a good rule in the election of new school board members.” 


The presumption is that anyone who seeks a school board position must 
be automatically distrusted. 

Despite these common ideas, education is political in every sense 
of that word. The citizen has opinions about educational goals and 
techniques. Whether or not he has children, he pays his taxes and 
demands his right to call the educational tune. Fiscal import makes 
education a prominent activity of government, but man-interest makes 
it prominent as a concern of citizens. The nature of education itself 
gives this high degree of public interest a unique character. 

To deal with education is to deal with the growth and develop- 
ment of children. Professional educators invite the layman’s interest. 

1 Jesse B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrative Process, With Special Reference to 
Public School Administration, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950, p. 321n. 


* American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Auten: Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook, Washington, D.C., 1946, p. 26 
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Laymen are asked to decide the objectives of schooling so that edu- 
cators can derive suitable techniques for reaching these objectives; 
but the educators’ invitation is limited to those who sincerely want 
better education. Those representing “selfish interests” are not wel- 
come. Above all, “no politics.” 

To the educator, “politics” usually means an attempt to influence 
the operation of a school system in ways that do not conform to cur- 
rent professional principles. Since both educators and laymen operate 
on the premise that education is not political, political activity in 
this field takes on a singular appearance. Public participation is in- 
vited; but when it arrives with its attendant differences of opinion, it 
is shunned as “politics.” This is unfortunate since it prevents educators 
from recognizing political activity when they see it; and hence, they 
are unable to erect political counter-measures when such are needed. 

Almost every facet of education is politically determined. Neither 
blindness nor desire can change this brute fact. Legislative bodies 
establish and finance school systems, normally prescribing the general 
curriculum. Local school boards are directed to adapt state policy 
to the community. Where purses and children are concerned, all de- 
cisions are controversial. Desires and problems are noted. Discussion 
follows. Action is taken. From wish to fulfillment, the process is 
political. Even after action is completed, policy must still face public 
examination. 

The average local-board is unable to cope with education’s manifold 
complexities and must call for aid. This is no sometime-problem, 
nor is it restricted to school boards. As life grows increasingly 
complicated, we are forced to search out and question “experts” before 
making decisions. The process is circular, for the more we rely on 
the specialist, the more we must depend on him to answer our ques- 
tions. Education is no exception. Here, too, a set of experts has 
arisen, with learning theorists, specialists in teaching methods, and 
school administrators, among others, contributing the results of their 
research to the complex whole. 

The educator’s raison d’etre is service to the community. When 
service is mixed with expertese, a curious psychological ambivalence 
emerges. In one sense, the educator is an engineer designing struc- 
tures and methods to effectuate policies requested by lay citizens. 
But the educator is also a reformer bent on convincing these same 
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citizens that his ideas, based on expert knowledge, are better than 
theirs. Not only does the educator know how to do, he knows what 
to do. It is difficult, if not presumptious, to question his judgment. 

Research indicates that laymen are confused when confronted by 
the professional.” The educator comes equipped with reasons for 
his views and statistics to “prove” his reasons. The citizen has only 
the vaguest of desires, backed by no coherent educational philosophy. 

While it is probable that the educator does have the correct answers 
to the public’s questions, he is apt to enter policy discussions with 
the feeling that the layman is trying to wreck the school system. As 
Professor Sears has said, 


. the board must decide whether to act in the light of knowledge and 
advice of its experts or the wishes of a tradition-bound, a selfish, or a 
shortsighted public.‘ 


This statement assumes that the wishes of the public are, at worst, 
sinister and, at best, ill-conceived. 


School boards, caught between the often uninformed demands of 
the electorate and the reasoned arguments of educational experts, lead 
a highly frustrated life. Nominally, the board establishes policy; 
but, actually, the board almost invariably accepts the recommendation 
of its superintendent.’ 


A parallel problem must now be mentioned. Traditionally, a clear 
distinction is drawn between policy formation and policy execution. 
The two cannot legitimately be separated. The executor makes policy 
as he executes, and the policy maker delineates execution as he decides 
what should be done. If a school board demands that American History 
be taught, it has set policy; but it has also delegated wide discretion 
to the superintendent in deciding just what about American History 
the children will learn. The results of any course are so closely con- 
nected with the technical details of course construction and teaching 
that the execution of board policy may produce a result quite different 
from the board’s original intention. The dictum that “The professional 
staff, not laymen, should decide what procedures to use” assumes a 


® Samuel J. Mantel, Jr., The Politics of Public Education in Vermont, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, 1952, on file at Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, pp. 194ff. 

* Sears, op. cit., p. 404. 

5 Mantel, op. cit., pp. 195-196. 

®°S. M. Brownell "and C. M. Hill, Directors, A Cooperative Study of the Schools of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, Section III, p. 51. 
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divorce between policy formation and execution which does not exist. 

As might be expected, this further frustration of board prerogatives 
results in aggressive action. Unable to make policy, the board is 
forced to seek other outlets for managerial energies. One Vermont 
Superintendent remarked, 


Most boards have little choice in major policy decisions. Usually, policies 
are forced on them by the system itself; and sometimes the town will force 
policy on the board. The result is that they are always fussing with pupil 
transportation, interviewing teachers, and the like.’ 


It can be seen, then, that two distortions of the customary rela- 
tionship between school board and professional educator result. The 
expert usurps much of the board’s policy making authority; and the 
board, in turn, seizes some of the responsibility for the technical 
executive action. Board members, faced with the constant problem 
of justifying their decisions to interested civilians, rapidly develop 
the same reaction that professional educators have had all along, 
viz; “The expert knows best.” The public feels excluded from its school 
system; and, aggressive action again follows frustration. The result 
is that form of political action known as pressure group activity. 

As a Congressional Committee investigating lobbying has said, 
“Every democratic society worthy of the name must have some lawful 
means by which individuals and groups can lay their needs before 
government.” Thus pressure groups exist openly and do not represent 
an “immoral” element in politics. While the problem of assessing the 
actual effect of any particular group is beyond the scope of this paper, 
some tentative generalities can be advanced. Interest groups with a 
direct, professional interest in education are in a favored position during 
a clash of opinion. Lay groups do not often exert strong and active pres- 
sure on the school system. The illusion of great pressure results from 
two different factors. First, political activity tends to center around 
a series of relatively minor specific issues, such as school bus routes and 
playground hours. Second, educators are rarely prepared for op- 
position and are singularly naive in combatting it. 


One can only guess at the reasons for this naiveté. It seems to be 


based on the Rousseauian premise that men behave rationally. For 
example, when a Commissioner of Education backed a policy before 


* Mantel, op. cit., p. 294. 
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his state legislature, he presented “both sides,” explaining that he 
“wanted to be fair.” Naturally enough, the legislature concluded he 
“wasn’t really interested”; and since the measure involved a sizable 
appropriation, they voted it down. 

Educators seem to consider lobbying almost anti-democratic. The 
Vermont Education Association has no registered lobbyist, and an 
official of the VEA remarked that “Lobbying is not an important part 
of our work. Our teachers can do that sort of thing locally.” In truth, 
teachers have not the slightest idea how to proceed, are afraid of po- 
litical action, and, as a result, do nothing. It must be noted, however, 
that while this was true of Vermont in 1952, it is not true of Georgia. 

In 1954, the Georgia Education Association successfully challenged 
then Georgia Governor Herman Talmadge. Governor Talmadge de- 
leted certain objectionable questions from the State’s security question- 
naire (mandatory for all public school employees), and extended the 
deadline for filing the questionnaires. Both concessions came after 
the Governor, hardly a vacillating individual, had publicly stated he 
would not honor either request. Again in 1956, the GEA forced Gov- 
ernor Griffin to increase the school budget by more than $3,000,000. 

The questions of who can and who does control educational policy 
are questions that can be answered only after intensive research in 
a particular locality. A few generalizations are possible. Professional 
educators can exert rigid control of an educational system if they so 
desire. He who supplies the information, controls the outcome of a 
debate. Educators have the knowledge, the aura of expertese, and the 
desire to maintain the best possible school system. If they wish to exert 
their influence, they have the tools to do so. And yet, educators are 
either unaware of their power or loath to use it. A top school official 
remarked, “I don’t control hiring, all I do is recommend.” Ap- 
parently he never realized he could control hiring policy by selecting 
his recommendees carefully. 

Teachers have the most powerful political weapon of all, persuasion 
at the “grass roots” level. Since teachers have a continuing contact 
with parents and local board members, they can influence policy at its 
inception. The problem is how to get them to act in concert. 

Teachers seem to feel that group pressure is not proper for “pro- 
fessional groups,” though how they reconcile this with the activities 
of the American Medical Association, among others, is difficult to un- 
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derstand. Also, teachers do not know what is expected of them. To 
be successful, “grass roots” influence must produce a steady drive to- 
ward a well-defined goal. Planning and enthusiastic acceptance of 
the plan are necessary since persuasion of this kind depends on con- 
tinued collective effort. 

The question of who actually controls educational policy admits 
no simple answer. In Vermont, control is held by an identifiable, but 
informally organized group of leading citizens. They operate through 
informal contacts with school boards and superintendents. Since this 
group is characterized by an amazing uniformity of cultura!, political, 
economic, and social background, the growth of Vermont’s educa- 
tional policy has been consistent and stable.’ Other states are less 
fortunate. One thing is apparent, the source of policy can be found 
only by a painstaking ad hoc exploration of the entire policy formation 
process. In some localities, professional educators are the font of 
educational opinion; in others, basic decisions are made by the Parent 
Teachers Association, the Farm Bureau, the AFL-CIO, or other less 
easily identified groups. 

Theoretically, basic educational policy, formulated by the state legis- 
lature, is interpreted by state and local boards; and thus, working 
policy is imposed on individual schools.” Were theory followed in 
fact, the problem of “who controls the schools” would have academic 
interest only. The model, however, bears only the vaguest resemblance 
to actuality. In some areas, school boards do control the schools; but 
such areas appear to be exceptional. Even when the board does con- 
trol, the problem often arises—who controls the board. 

Policy is supposed to filter up from the electorate, be interpreted 
by the school board, and implemented by the professional educator. The 
system does not work quite that simply. First, policy does not “filter 
up” from the public, but tends to come from minority interest groups 
who feel they have a major stake in the system. Second, educators have 
a strong vested interest in the schools and look askance at public 
dictation concerning education. They resist public control of the 
policy formation process. Third, school board members, jealous of 
their policy making prerogatives, are often hamstrung by both educators 
and outside interest groups. Consequently, the boards may insist on 


* Mantel, op. cit., pp. 297ff. 
*° American Association of School Administrators, op. cit.; Cf. particularly Chapters II 
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their rights and force acceptance of proposals which do not invariably 
reflect mature judgment. 

Only educators can say how valuable it would be to understand 
who controls the schools, how they are controlled, and why they are 
controlled. Once such understanding is achieved, the next problem 
is what, if anything, should be done about it. The political scientist 
can help the educator find answers to these questions, but the basic 
responsibility ultimately rests with those professionally interested in 
the schools. Whether school men and women wish to protect the 
schools from outside attack, whether they wish to be more effective 
in influencing educational policy, or whether they simply desire a 
more compatible working relationship with the public, the primary 
task facing them is a realistic understanding of how our schools are 
governed. 


Teaching Shakespeare? 


I was teaching Shakespeare. I was expounding, pounding, quoting, 
soaring. The red-head wasn’t listening! The idea! Not listening to 
these pearls of wisdom from the Master of the English Language! 

Her face was pale, her eyes were dull, and her mind was wandering. 
I watched her. Three times my mouth flew open to emit scathing re- 
marks, but that day I had Solomon’s wisdom and Job’s patience. I 
said nothing. For fifty minutes I endured, I suffered. 

As she passed on her-way out, she timidly slipped a paper, entitled 
“Me,” on my desk. Amazed, I stretched forward, grasped the paper, 
and started reading. 

As my eyes ran down the page, these words leaped out, “No body 
knows what it means to have the two people you love best to separate. 
Five times I ran away from home trying to get to my daddy.” 

Shakespeare! No. Fear, worry, anxiety, insecurity were so filling 
her mind that there was no room even for the Bard of Avon. 

Thank you, Solomon; thank you, Job. 

CasTLEBERRY- 
Louisiana State University 
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An Experiment with Accelerator 
Training 


GRACE E. WILSON 
English Teacher, Highland Park High School 
Dallas, Texas and 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 

Professor of Education and 
Director McGuffey Reading Clinic 
University of Virginia 


Introduction. During the fall semester of 1954 an experiment was 
conducted at Highland Park High School, Highland Park Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas, to determine the comparative value in 
relation to the improvement of reading skills in a developmental read- 
ing program at the tenth grade level of (1) two types of mechanical 
devices (the Keystone Tachistoscope or the Renshaw individual Tach- 
istoscope Trainer and the SRA Reading Accelerator), used individually 
or together as special reading aids; (2) direct approaches to reading 
skills other than mechanical devices; (3) a guided free reading pro- 
gram; and (4) a certain prescribed course of study. 

This article will discuss the implementation and results of the ex- 
periment with reference to the SRA Reading Accelerator, and sub- 
sequent articles will give a similar report relative to direct approaches 
to reading skills other than mechanical devices and the guided free 
reading program. 


Opinion and research. The controversial attitude regarding the use 
of mechanical devices was cited by Traxler’ in 1953 when he listed 
the use of mechanical devices for instructional purposes as one of the 
major issues which are still undecided from an objective standpoint. 
Dr. Buswell’s research on teaching people how to break word-reading 
habits and increase speed and flexibility in reading was reported in 
1939. The principles which he used were employed in the development 


E. Traxler, “Remedial Reading Today,” The School Review, LXI (January, 1953), 
pp. 22-23. 
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of the SRA Reading Accelerator." The SRA Reading Accelerator is 
said to motivate the individual to read faster by helping him to 
break away from such defects as oral reading habits and word-by-word 
reading. This purpose is accomplished by a moving shutter which 
can be adjusted to descend over a page of printed material at various 
speeds ranging from 30 to 2,400 words per minute. When the reader 
sets the Accelerator at a rate slightly faster than his normal rate, he is 
challenged to make fewer fixations per line, to decrease the number 
of regressions, to perceive groups of words (and thus comprehend 
better), and to concentrate on the material at hand. Simpson’ cites 
the value of the Accelerator in helping adults to acquire adequate 
reading rate techniques, and Witty’ notes that although an individual 
may improve his rate by concentrating on getting meaning rapidly 
from the printed page, he can probably make larger gains by using a 
reading pacer. Both Perry’ and Berkel,’ however, warn that there is 
no guarantee of carry-over to the uncontrolled situation. 

Experiments in which the Accelerator and other pacing devices used 
as a supplement to other reading methods showed favorable results 
are cited by Jones’ at the high school level and by Wedeen,” Buswell,’ 
Potter,” and Barbe” at the adult level. In some experiments work 
with reading acceleration devices has been combined with tachis- 
toscopic training and other methods. Progress in such an experiment 


* Elizabeth A. Simpson, Manual of Operation for the SRA Reading Accelerator (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, March, 1950), p. 9. 


* Elizabeth A. Simpson, “Reading Rate a Its Relationship to Good Reading,” Education, 
LXX (May, 1950), p. 569. 


Pe or How To Become a Better Reader (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
), p. 90. 

* Harold J. Perry, “Methods for Diagnosing Specific Reading Problems; In High School,” 
Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic, Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chicago, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 79 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 70. 

* Lucille Berkel, “Methods for Diagnosing Specific Reading Problems; In Clinics,” 
Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic, Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chicago, eae ga Educational Monograph No. 
79 (C ay University of Chicago Press, 1953) p. 171. 

tg : . Jones, “A ‘Motorized’ Reading Project,” English Journal, XL (June, 1951), 
pp. 313-319. 

* Shirley Ullman Wedeen, “Mechanical versus Non-Mechanical Reading Techniques 
for College Freshmen,” School and Society, LXXIX (April 17, 1954), p. 123. 

*G. T. Buswell, “The Improvement of Rate and Comprehension in Reading,” Adapting 
Reading Programs to Wartime Needs, Proceedings of the Conference on Reading Held at 
the University of Chicago, Vol. V, No. 57 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, De- 
cember, 1943), pp. 249-252. 

*°Commander A. M. Potter, “Evaluation of the Reading Program of the U.S. Naval 
ogg during Summer 1951,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, XIV (Spring, 
954), p. 199. 

Walter B. Barbe, “The Effectiveness of Work in Remedial Reading at the College 
Level,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLII (April, 1952), p. 43. 
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was reported at the high school level by Bish’ and at the adult level 
by Cosper and Mills;’* Orent;" and Witty, Stolarz, and Cooper.* Some 
success with acceleration devices in combination with other methods 
was also reported at the adult level by Allen,” Smith and Tate,’ and 
Staton and Maize.” 

Nature of subjects participating in this experiment. Highland Park 
High School serves two Dallas suburban cities, Highland Park and 
University Park, which are noted for their homes and churches, South- 
ern Methodist University, and the high education level of their adults 
(median, 13.55 grade). Most of these high school pupils are looking 
forward to entering college after high school graduation. 

The low sophomore class of Highland Park High School, numbering 
290 pupils, participated in this experiment. These pupils registered 
for the subjects, teachers, and periods which they desired. At the time 
of registration they were informed that a variety of emphasis would 
be placed upon reading skills in the English classes, but they were given 
no indication of the emphasis of specific classes. 

Organization of experiment. The twelve English classes were divided 
into six groups composed of two classes each: Group A received 
Accelerator training; Group B received tachistoscopic training; Group C 
received both accelerator and tachistoscopic training; Group D used 
direct approaches to reading skills other than mechanical devices; 
Group E participated in a guided free reading program; and Group 
F followed the prescribed course of study. Two forms of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, and the Diagnostic Reading 
Test (Survey Section) were used to determine the progress of these 
groups. Results were reported for the 270 pupils who fell within the 
normal (90-110) and superior (above 110) I.Q. ranges and who were 

12 Charles E. Bish, “An Experiment in Reading Improvement,” The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI (January, 1952), pp. 92, 96 


** Russell Cosper and Barriss Mills, “Reading Comprehension and Speed,” School’ and 
Society, LXXVII (June 6, 1953), pp. 359-362. 


* Dorothy S. Orent, “Visual Aids as Adjuncts in Reading Remediation,” The Op- 
tometric Weekly, XLI (June 15, 1950), p. 912. 


+> Paul Witty, Theodore Stolarz, and William Cooper, “Some Results of a Remedial 
Rentoe Program for College Students,” School and Society, LXXVI (December 13, 1952), 


‘18 ML. Robert Allen, “Adult-Reading Improvement at an Army Service School,” School 
and Society, LXXIV (August 4, 1951), p. 76. 


*7 Henry P. Smith and Theodore R. Tate “Improvements in Reading Rate and Compre- 


hension of Subjects Training with the Tachistoscope,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIV (January, 1953), pp. 183-184. 


18 T. F, Staton and R. C. Maize, “Voluntary Reading-Improvement Program for Air-Force 
Officers,” School and Society, LXXVI (July 19, 1952), p. 43. 
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enrolled in school during the entire experiment. Average I.Q.’s for 
the six groups within the normal range varied only four points (102- 
106). Average I.Q.’s for the six groups within the superior range 
also varied only four points (118-122). Since an average range of 
five points may be expected in such an experiment, such a close rela- 
tionship among I.Q. averages evidences the random choice of classes 
on the part of the pupils, as there was no attempt to match groups. 

This discussion is concerned with the two groups which received 
Accelerator training, Group A and Group C. These groups, taught 
by two different teachers, studied comparable literature units from the 
textbook, Adventures in Appreciation,” and participated in com- 
parable oral and written composition experiences, in addition to their 
work with the mechanical devices. 

Group A, which received Accelerator training, used the SRA Read- 
ing Accelerator for fifty sessions of approximately thirty minutes each. 
This time included preparing for, participating in, and recording the 
results of the practice with the mechanical device. The books which 


were used with the SRA Accelerator were chosen by the pupils from 
a classroom library. 


Group C, which combined Accelerator training with tachistoscopic 
training, also used the SRA Reading Accelerator for fifty sessions of 
approximately thirty minutes each, choosing books from a classroom 


library. Ninety-six different books were used by members of Group 
A and Group C. 


Progress with the SRA Reading Accelerator made by Group A and 
Group C. Considerable increase in speed of teading was reported by 
the forty-four members of Group A and the forty-seven members of 
Group C in their use of the Accelerator. The highest speed achieved 
in Group A was 1,350 words per minute in the normal I.Q. range 
and 2,500 words per minute in the superior I.Q. range. The highest 
speed achieved in Group C was 1,525 words per minute in the normal 
I.Q. range and 1,600 words per minute in the superior I.Q. range. 
Table I indicates the percentage of increase in speed made by each 
pupil who used the Accelerator. These percentages are arranged in 
the order of increasing I.Q. scores of the students. 


*® Luella B. Cook, H. A. Miller, and Walter Loban, Adventures in Appreciation (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950). 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN SPEED MADE BY MEMBERS OF 
GROUPS A AND C THROUGH THE USE OF THE ACCELERATOR 


Group A Group C 
Normal Superior Normal Superior 
1.Q. 1.Q. 1.Q. 
98.53 0 441.67 81.55 
218.73 51.35 33.33 64.06 
37.14 82.26 84.00 82.22 
30.56 32.35 144.44 57.69 
31.05 36.86 33.33 83.86 
15.38 35.96 29.73 145.16 
115.97 68.60 362.12 96.62 
44.83 36.79 54.72 133.62 
66.10 75.00 70.51 173.68 
29.73 112.16 100.00 165.55 
168.29 42.40 390.20 198.78 
37.93 121.15 133.33 55:17 
21.88 29.03 222.86 140.00 
62.31 87.88 39.53 110.53 
28.13 12.79 63.27 255.56 
35.29 56.86 368.00 118.00 
9.76 285.19 50.00 
101.39 98.94 44.62 
55.00 130.77 166.00 
410.20 204.80 
136.84 16.67 
0 0 

26.82 118.75 
136.36 117.39 
106.89 194.52 
47.50 62.16 
53.72 56.00 
223.53 39.39 


It will be noted in Table I that three pupils of normal I.Q. range in 
Group A and ten pupils of normal I. Q. range in Group C increased their 
speed of reading 100 per cent or more through the use of the Accel- 
erator. Three pupils of normal I.Q. range in Group A and six pupils 
of normal I.Q. range in Group C increased their speed of reading be- 
tween 50 and 100 per eent. Ten pupils of normal I.Q. range in Group 
A and three pupils of normal I.Q. range in Group C increased their 
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speed of reading less than 50 per cent. 

It will be noted further in Table I that eight pupils of superior I.Q. 
range in Group A and fourteen pupils of superior I.Q. range in Group 
C increased their speed of reading 100 per cent or more through the 
use of the Accelerator. Eight pupils of superior I.Q. range in Group 
A and ten pupils of superior I.Q. range in Group C increased their speed 
of reading between 50 and 100 per cent. Twelve pupils of superior I.Q. 
range in Group A and four pupils of superior I.Q. range in Group C 
increased their speed of reading less than 50 per cent. 

Results of experiment. The scores made by the pupils on their initial 
and final Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, and Diagnostic 
Reading Test (Survey Section) were analyzed three ways: (1) by 
computing the percentage of each group making gains on the Median 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test and on the Total and Rate of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test; (2) by computing the mean gains and losses 
of each group on the subtests and Median of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test and on the subtests and Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test; and, 
finally, (3) by employing a statistical formula to determine the sig- 
nificance of differences among the final test scores. 

An analysis of the percentage of each group making gains on the 
Median of the Iowa Silent Reading Test and on the Total and Rate of 
the Diagnostic Reading Test revealed the following information: Within 
the normal I.Q. range, neither Group A (Accelerator) nor Group C 
(Accelerator and Tachistoscope) had the highest percentage of mem- 
bers making gains on either the Median of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test or the Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test. Group A (Accel- 
erator) tied with Group F (Control) for the highest percentage of 
members making gains on the Rate of the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
while Group C (Accelerator and Tachistoscope) ranked next percent- 
agewise. Within the superior I.Q. range, Group A had the highest per- 
centage of members making gains on the Median of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, while Group C tied with Group E (Guided Free Read- 
ing) for second rank. Neither Group A nor Group C had the highest 
percentage of members making gains on the Total of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test; however, Group A had the highest percentage of members 
making gains on Rate of the Diagnostic Reading Test, while wad C 
again tied with Group E for second rank. , 

An analysis of the mean gains and losses of each group on the 
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subtests and Median of the Iowa Silent Reading Test revealed that all 
groups, both normal and superior I.Q. range, made some average gain 
on Median of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Within the normal I.Q. 
range, Group A (Accelerator) made the largest average gain on the 
Rate and Use of Index subtests and Group C (Accelerator and 
Tachistoscope), the largest average gain on the Sentence Meaning 
subtest; Group C did not show an average loss on any subtest, while 
Group A showed a small average loss on the Sentence Meaning sub- 
test. Within the superior I.Q. range, Group A (Accelerator) made 
the largest average gain on the Selection of Key Words subtest, while 
Group C (Accelerator and Tachistoscope) made the largest average 
gain on three subtests—Rate, Sentence Meaning, and Paragraph Com- 
prehension. Group C did not show an average loss on any subtest, while 
Group A showed an average loss on the Paragraph Comprehension sub- 
test. 

An analysis of the mean gains and losses of each group on the sub- 
tests and Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test revealed that within 
the normal I.Q. range Group A (Accelerator) made the largest average 
gain on Rate of Reading (80 words per minute), while Group C (Ac- 
celerator and Tachistoscope) ranked third in average gain (34 words 
per minute). In Total score, Group A made no average gain, while 
Group C made some average gain, but not the largest. Both showed 
average gains in Narrative Comprehension. Within the superior I.Q. 
range, Group A (Accelerator) again made the largest average gain on 
Rate of Reading (102 words per minute), while Group C (Accelerator 
and Tachistoscope) again ranked third in average gain (43 words per 
minute). Group C tied with two other groups for the largest average 
gain in Total, while Group A showed a small average loss in Total. 

For statistical analysis, the analysis of covariance” was chosen to 
determine the significance of differences among the final tests scores 
of the six groups because this method allows for initial differences 
among the groups. The analysis of covariance revealed differences 
which were statistically significant for two subtests of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test (Rate and Use of Index) and for three subtests (Rate 
of Reading, Vocabulary, Comprehension of Study-type material) and 
Total of the Diagnostic Reading Test. 


*° Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1953), pp. 288-296. 
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Group A surpassed other groups significantly on Rate and Use of 
Index of the Iowa Silent Reading Test and on Rate of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test. Group A (Accelerator) differed at the .01 level of 
significance from Group B (Tachistoscope) and Group E (Guided 
Free Reading), normal I.Q., and at the .05 level of significance from 
Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical), normal I.Q., on 
the Rate subtest of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. This subtest con- 
sists of study-type reading material. In addition, Group A differed 
at the .01 level of significance from Group B (Tachistoscope), normal 
I.Q., and at the .05 level of significance from Group C (Accelerator 
and Tachistoscope), normal I.Q., and Group D (Direct Methods other 
than Mechanical), superior I.Q., on the Use of Index subtest of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test. It seems reasonable to attribute progress 
on this subtest, at least partially, to increase in rate of reading. Finally, 
Group A differed at the .01 level of significance from all but one group 
(and at the .05 level of significance from that group), both normal 
and superior I.Q., on the Rate of Reading subtest of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test. This rate subtest consists of narrative-type reading ma- 
terial. 

On the Vocabulary subtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test, Group A 
(Accelerator) was surpassed by Group B (Tachistoscope), normal I.Q. 
at the .05 level of significance; by Group C (Accelerator and Tachisto- 
scope), normal and superior I.Q., at the .05 level of significance; by 
Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical), normal I.Q., at the 
.01 level of significance; and by Group F (control), normal and 
superior I.Q., at the .01 level of significance. On the Total of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test, Group A was surpassed by Group B (Tachis- 
toscope), superior I.Q., at the .05 level of significance; by Group C 
(Accelerator and Tachistoscope), superior I. Q., at the .01 level of 
significance; by Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical), 
normal and superior I.Q., at the .05 level of significance; and by Group 
F (Control), superior I.Q., at the .01 level of significance. 

Group C (Accelerator and Tachistoscope) surpassed other groups 
significantly in Rate of Reading, Vocabulary, and Total on the Diagnos- 
tic Reading Test and in Use of Index on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 
In Rate of Reading, Group C differed at the .01 level of significance 
from Group B (Tachistoscope), superior I.Q., and at the .05 level of 
significance from Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical), 
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superior 1.Q. In Vocabulary, Group C differed at the .01 level of 
significance from Group E (Guided Free Reading), normal I.Q., and 
at the .05 level of significance from Group A (Accelerator), normal 
and superior I1.Q. In Total, Group C differed at the .01 level of 
significance from Group A, superior I.Q., and Group E, normal I.Q., 
and at the .05 level of significance from Group E, superior I.Q. In 
Use of Index, Group C differed at the .05 level of significance from 
Group D (Direct Methods other than Mechanical), superior I.Q. 


Group C (Accelerator and Tachistoscope) was surpassed by Group 
A (Accelerator), both normal and superior I.Q., at the .01 level of 
significance on the Rate of Reading subtest of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test; by Group B (Tachistoscope), superior I.Q., at the .01 level in 
Comprehension of Study-type Material of the Diagnostic Reading Test; 
by Group A (Accelerator) and Group E (Guided Free Reading), 
normal I. Q., at the .05 level in Use of Index of the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test. 


Conclusions and suggestions for further study. A statistical analysis 
of the Medians of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, did 
not favor any specific method within either normal or superior I.Q. 
range. A similar equality was not found among the Total scores of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test (Survey Section), where statistical analysis 
in some instances favored Group B (Tachistoscope) and Group C (Ac- 
celerator and Tachistoscope), as well as Group D (Direct Methods other 
than Mechanical) and Group F (Control), over Group A (Accelerator) 
and Group E (Guided Free Reading). It is possible that this difference 
may be attributed to the fact that Rate of Reading is not a part of the 
Total score and that the Vocabulary subtest constitutes three-fifths of 
the Total score. 


This study gave evidence of the value of the Accelerator, when used 
alone, in increasing rate of reading, especially in the reading of nar- 
rative material. In relation to rate of reading of study-type material, 
as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Group A (Accelerator) 
differed significantly from other groups only within the normal I.Q. 
range and with three groups within that range: namely, Group B 
(Tachistoscope), Group E (Guided Free Reading), and Group D 
(Direct Methods other than Mechanical). However, in relation to rate 
of reading of narrative material, as measured by the Diagnostic Read- 
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ing Test (Survey Section), Group A (Accelerator) differed significantly 
from all other groups within both normal and superior I.Q. ranges. 
On the final Diagnostic Reading Test, Group A showed an average 
increase of 80 words per minute within the normal I.Q. range and 
of 102 words per minute within the superior I.Q. range, which is 
more than double the average increase made by any other group. This 
marked gain on the part of Group A was accompanied by an average 
gain in comprehension of narrative material within the normal I.Q. 
range and no average loss within the superior I.Q. range. 

Two questions arise concerning the significant progress in rate of 
narrative reading which resulted from Accelerator training in this 
study. One question concerns the permanence of gains in the rate 
area. An experiment which would offer concentrated Accelerator 
training in a developmental reading program at the tenth grade level, 
followed by periodic checks on rate during the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, would be informative. The second question relates to what 
proportion of the progress made in rate may be the outgrowth of a 
reasonable freedom of choice of material to be used with the Accel- 
erator. A study comparing the progress made through Accelerator 
training with assigned materials with that made through Accelerator 
training with materials chosen by the individual would be of value. 
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The significant role of instructional materials in effective teaching 
has long been recognized by educators. Teachers and administrators 
give a great deal of time and thought to selecting adequate and appro- 
priate resources from the wide range of tools for learning currently 
available. They consider such factors as relevancy, accuracy, versatil- 
ity, cost, attractiveness, and up-to-dateness. And, because encyclopedia 
sets meet so many of these criteria, they frequently provide the keystone 


for classroom libraries and serve as a prime resource for both students 
and teachers. 


From the many available, the 1956 Fortieth Anniversary edition 
of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA stands out as probably the 
finest in its field. It is a reference work versatile enough to cover a 
range from Grades 3 to 12, while at the same time serving adults and 
children in a home library. In quality of production, its combination 
of text and illustration makes it outstanding. The features which make 
the WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA a best-seller are summed up by 
one of its ardent users, a sixth grader in Ridgeway Elementary School, 
White Plains, New York. Linda De Pasquale wrote: 


Our class uses The World Book for references. I as one of the students 
in this class like The World Book very much and use it many times. As 
a class we use the books quite often. I like them because they tell things 
thoroughly but in simple words. As a reference we use them for many 
subjects such as social studies, reading, health, science, music and for 
many other facts on history. I use it to find out many things that puzzle 
me. I also like the pictures. When you look up a country, state, or even 
a person, there is usually a picture to go with that subject. I like the 
section on trees or anything to do with nature because there are almost 
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always pictures of it in full color. The maps are outstanding part of 
The World Book. They are very detailed. There are product, political, 
rainfall, conservation, and many other kinds of maps. 

Another thing our class has found out about is that almost every time 
we look something up, we are sure to find it in The World Book. 


Ease of use, authenticity, completeness, readability, appeal and 
up-to-dateness—all these qualities of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA are obvious enough to impress this sixth grader who has found 
it a resource she can turn to with confidence on many occasions to guide 
her learning. 

Ease of use—THE WORLD BOOK employs the “unit letter” ar- 
rangement so that all entries beginning with the same initial letter of 
the alphabet appear in a single volume. In some cases, of course, a 
volume contains two or three initial letters and the entire alphabet is 
contained in 18 volumes. Since THE WORLD BOOK alphabetizes all 
items and carefully cross-references throughout, information is easy to 
locate and no additional index is needed. The extensive listings under 
“Related Subjects” at the end of many articles, guides the user to 
additional topics. 

Volume 19, Reading and Study Guide, enhances the simple alpha- 
betical arrangement by organizing the material into 44 major areas of 
learning. Following a preview of each topic, there is a logical and 
meticulous outline which refers the reader to volume and page numbers 
presenting specific articles dealing with aspects of the area. These out- 
lines provide an invaluable aid to both students and teachers by giving 
an overview of the whole subject and, at the same time, indicating the 
relationships of individual items. Animals, Government, Industry and 
Trade are three titles which suggest the breadth of the areas in the 
guide. 

The Government division, for example, includes some 14 sections 
ranging from such considerations as “Our Rights as Citizens” to “What 
Government Does for Us” to “Careers in Government.” Each of 
these large sub-divisions is referenced to volume and page to make 
hundreds of fine details quickly apparent to the searcher. The guide 
enables the student to locate articles easily and to see relationships 
within and between the fields. Teachers have welcomed the guide as 
a valuable planning tool which first spotlights a general approach to 
a subject and then proceeds to locate its pertinent aspects. 
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The division in the guide on Biography groups individuals accord- 
ing to their sphere of achievement and native land. For example, 
Horace Mann is listed among Educators, American, while Friedrich 
Froebel falls under Educators, German. Patrick Henry is grouped with 
Orators, American, while his contemporary, Edmund Burke, is one 
of the Orators, British. These listings in biography are quite useful. 


Readability—In style and interest, THE WORLD BOOK sets the 
pace for reference works. A recent analysis of reading difficulty meas- 
ured THE WORLD BOOK and two competitors on vocabulary load 
and sentence length.’ On each of these important factors in ease of 


reading, THE WORLD BOOK scored first by wide margins. 


Perhaps a major contribution to readability is the use of a style ap- 
propriate to the grade level at which an item of knowledge is most 
likely to be read. This has been accomplished by an intensive analysis 
of hundreds of courses of studies and curriculum guides coupled with 
editing which has kept in mind the fact that articles must be under- 
standable by readers. Yet the editors have managed to avoid talking 
down to their readers so that adults will find the articles both in- 
teresting and rewarding despite the overall simplification of vocabu- 
lary. Although the articles represent the products of scores of authors, 
the editors have done a remarkably good job of synthesizing the writing 
into one smooth-flowing style. 

For unfamiliar or difficult words, the phonetic pronunciation is in- 
dicated. Study questions are provided for many articles as well as 
some well-selected, annotated bibliographies. For the range it is in- 


tended to serve, THE WORLD BOOK’S readability is consistently ex- 
cellent. 


Authenticity—The accuracy of an encyclopedia set depends on the 
people who prepare it: the editors, the contributors, the researchers, 
and the advisory staffs. Editor-in-chief J. Morris Jones heads up a large, 
well-trained editorial staff which includes David Whitney as managing 
editor and William Nault as educational research director. Dr. Hollis 
L. Caswell, president of Columbia’s Teachers College is chairman of a 
distinguished editorial advisory board. 


The more than 1600 authorities whose names, positions, and distinc- 


1R. B. Edgerton. “How Difficult are Children’s Encyclopedias?” The Elementary School 
Journal, December 1954, 45: 219-225. 
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tions are listed on 42 pages of Volume 1, constitute a kind of Who’s 
Who. The contributor’s initials at the end of an article indicates that 
he has either prepared or verified the article and is willing to accept 
responsibility for its contents. It is difficult to pick out a few con- 
tributors to cite from the many excellent experts who have participated. 
As illustration, new articles on Presidents Eisenhower and Truman were 
prepared by Allen Nevins, Professor of American History at Columbia 
University. John Diebold of the management engineering firm of 
Diebold and Associates prepared the interesting article on Automation. 
New articles on Jonas Saik and Poliomyelitis were written by Hart E. 
Van Riper Medical Director of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. No note is made indicating contributors who have died. In 
some instances, this probably makes no difference since the article can 
stand as is. For example, the late F. H. La Guardia’s article on 
UNRRA—which went out of existence—is still a good one. 

Up-to-Dateness—Keeping an encyclopedia up-to-date requires that 
it undergo constant revision. In this respect, THE WORLD BOOK 
staff seems to spare no expense. The information sheet on the 1956 
edition indicates that 2,229 pages have been revised, this total con- 
stituting almost a quarter of the 10,520 pages in Volumes 1-19. Other 
facts include these: 44 new pages added, 30 major articles newly added 
or completely revised, 129 major articles partly revised, 824 short 
articles revised, 205 new short articles added, 218 new contributors 
added. These totals add up to a substantially new edition for 1956 
as well as an all-out effort to insure that facts are current and compre- 
hensive. 

For the most part, 1950 census figures are still used in most of the 
articles since these are the last official data. However, enrollment 
figure for colleges and universities seem to be 1955 totals. Baseball 
fans will find the 1955 elections to the Hall of Fame included. The 
Nobel Prize winner list is up-to-date. With the advent of color 
television, there is a completely revised article on TV. While no 
extensive publication could avoid having some dated material, such 
data are rather hard to find in THE WORLD BOOK. 

Attractiveness—The quality of the illustrations and maps in THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is of the highest level. The gross 
figure of “more than 20,000 illustrations” hardly does justi¢e to the 
scores of charts, pictures, diagrams, and maps which supplement the 
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text. The Rand McNally maps, especially prepared for the encyclo- 
pedia and printed in six colors, show political divisions and topographi- 
cal details with extreme clarity and legibility. The color photographs 
that accompany the article on The United States present a rich portrait 
of the nation. Similarly, the Painting article has thirty excellent color 
reproductions. Color is used in illustrations throughout the set wher- 
ever it helps to clarify or enrich. 


The size of type, format, and extensive use of illustrative material 
makes THE WORLD BOOK inviting to both children and adults. The 
over-all impression any user will get is that here is a reference work 
which will open up endless discoveries to the reader and provide real 
satisfaction in looking through articles for enjoyment. 


Teaching Aids—To help teachers in their planning, a number of 
supplementary resources are provided. These range from materials 
for pupils to those for teachers. How to Use an Encyclopedia is a 19 
page pamphlet to be used by teachers and librarians with youngsters 
in the elementary schools. Lookies and Through the Year with THE 
WORLD BOOK are booklets to be used with young children and are 
aimed at increasing the student’s understanding of the encyclopedia. 
Some 22 Unit Teaching Plans are also available as well as two film- 
strips. The plans, designed for Grades 4-8, were prepared by cooperat- 
ing teachers in five school systems. Each gives an introduction to the 
unit method of teaching and then provides a variety of suggestions for 
activities and materials. The readings are related to THE WORLD 
BOOK articles which are applicable, but are not confined to these alone. 

THE WORLD BOOK staff has prepared a useful and usable encyclo- 
pedia set which it has supplemented with aids for teachers and parents 
to use with children so that this resource will be effectively employed. 
The skills developed in using the encyclopedia set can do a great deal 
toward building good work habits and study procedures. 


School and Family Reference—THE WORLD BOOK is characterized 
by attractive format, excellent readability, comprehensive coverage, 
authentic information, up-to-dateness, and effective illustrative ma- 
terials. In the classroom, on the school or public library shelf, or in 
the family living room, because “they tell things thoroughly but in 
simple words,” teachers and administrators will do well to consider 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA set. 
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New Responsibilities Vested in 


Our Colleges 


ANDREW ROCKOVER-CECIL 
MeMurry College, Abilene, Texas 


Who dreamed fifty years ago that Henry Ford’s first mass production 
plant would revolutionize our whole economy and make swee;ing 
changes in the social structure of our society? Who dreamed that in 
another generation, in the second half of the twentieth century, that 
another technological revolution would start that would bring changes 
of entirely new dimensions along the whole economy front? 

For the steelworker who, twenty years ago, hour after hour passed 
red hot slabs of metal back and forth between heavy rollers until the 
steel was squeezed into thin sheets, the day of muscle-straining work is 
over. He is replaced by a continuous rolling giant which in two or less 
minutes reduces the glowing steel to strips of the thickness ordered 
by the customer. The electric giant automatically gulps five-to-eight 
ton slabs of steel from the heating furnace, and electronic devices guide 
the rapidly-moving strip of steel and continuously record the thickness. 

The manager of the new Ford foundry in Cleveland explained the 
changes which take place when he stated, “Ours is the only foundry 
in the world where the molding sand used to make castings is never 
touched by human hands except maybe out of curiosity.” An automobile 
engine plant uses three machines and nine workers to drill crankshaft 
holes that previously required twenty-nine machines and forty workers. 

In the petroleum industry, the average refinery employing 800 people 
would employ 12 people if instrumentation were utilized to the fullest 
extent possible. The Scientific American (September, 1952) describes 
an oil refinery as follows: “A few lonely men wander about the spectral 
monster doing supervisory and maintenance tasks here and there. 
Every day a quarter of a million barrels of oil flow unobtrusively into 
the maw and about as many flow out in form of dozens of finished 
petroleum products. The human operators watch, they sometimes help 
or correct the instruments, but only occasionally do they take over the 
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major part of operating responsibility.” 

Newspaper articles reveal that a radio assembly line geared to pro- 
duce 1000 radios a day requires only two workers to run the line, 
replacing standard hand assembly requiring a labor force of 200. In 
the telephone industry a machine registers the time of a long-distance 
call, computes the cost, and puts the amount on the customer’s bill. 
Electronic machines send out premium notices from insurance com- 
panies to millions of policyholders. Electronic machines clear checks in 
our banks. Electronic computers do the payroll work, perform the 
necessary accounting operations concerning wage rates, overtime, and 
various deductions, and make out checks. Harvard Business Review 
(March-April, 1955) estimates that the general purpose computer will 
take over the work of 200 clerical workers. Another computer does 
the lifetime work of a thousand mathematicians in a few seconds. These 
examples make it clear that industry has embarked on a full-scale pro- 
gram of striking changes defined as “Automation.” 

On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the world’s first atomic 
explosion. On July 18, 1955, at 2:57 on Monday afternoon, in West 
Milton, New York, Lewis Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, threw a large copper switch. A few minutes later Mrs. 
John Thomas, a housewife of Ballston Spa, N. Y., cooked her dinner 
with the first atomic-generated electric power to be used in a private 
home. Among the high officials in the ceremony, which was broadcast 
over the local radio station was Francis K. McCune, vice-president of 
General Electric’s atomic product division who announced: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, free world’s first commercial atomic power is on the 
line.” 

When President Eisenhower brought before the 84th Congress his 
atomic energy message dealing with increasing private participation in 
atomic energy development, he appealed to the imagination of our 
legislators: “What was only a hope and a distant goal in 1946—the 
beneficient use of atomic energy in human service—can soon be a 
reality.” When President Eisenhower discussed last July in Geneva 
with other world statesmen the uses of atomic power for peaceful pur- 
poses—the dream has taken substance in West Milton, N.Y.; a small 
plant originally built to run the submarine Sea Wolf will supply elec- 
tricity for a small town of about 20,000 people. 
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The atomic power came upon us, the atomic revolution is already 
moulding our world. The unknown became known and the free man 
started a search for new avenues to apply this tremendous source of 
energy. The application of atomic energy is not any more limited to 
military purposes. 

Our scientist believe that in 1965 our atomic energy stations will 
generate as much electric energy as 15 million tons of coal. The atom- 
powered ship of tomorrow will need neither refueling stations nor re- 
fueling ships; they will be limitless in cruising range. Atomic energy 
revolutionized areas of industry, medical research, food conservation, 
and agricultural developments. 

Statesmen see in atomic energy the only way out of the world’s 
political, social, and economic troubles. The development of atomic 
plants in the power-short, food-short, water-short, life-short areas of 
the world can provide the millions of undernourished peoples with the 
power of atomic energy for the purposes of industralizing their under- 
developed countries. 

In churches we pray that the new discoveries in atomic energy can 
“beat swords into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks” and “that 
nation shall not life up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” (Isaiah 2:4). 

We are on the threshold of what some scientists call the Second 
Industrial Revolution. What will be its impact on our colleges—or 
rather what new responsibilities would be vested in our colleges to 
meet the expected innovations brought by atomic energy and automa- 
tion in the technological and social areas? The responsibilities will be 
felt in four fields. 

First, the technological revolution brings the need for training and 
retraining of workers who now must master new skills. Atomic energy 
as well as automation change the nature of the skills and training needed 
on individual jobs. A top Ford spokesman, referring to the considerable 
changes in the kind of jobs that man will do in the factory of the future, 
stated: “The hand trucker of today replaced by a conveyor belt might 
become tomorrow’s electronics engineer. . . Drill press operators re- 
placed by automatic multiple drilling machines could be trained as 
future tool makers.” The National Manpower Council predicts: “Many 
of today’s electricians will have to learn electronics if they are to 
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retain their skilled status. Pipefitters may have to learn hydraulics. A 
skilled worker who formerly measured with calipers and now uses a 
micrometer will soon have to learn to work with tolerances measured 
with light waves. ...” It will be the responsibility of our colleges to up- 
grade the semi-skilled worker of today into a highly skilled technician. 
Major plants, we expect, will extend their own training programs, but 
even in this case it will remain the responsibility of our educational 
institutions to supply instructors. 


Second, the industrial changes will require educated people in un- 
precedented numbers. The noted economist Peter F. Drucker, in a series 
of articles in Harper’s Magazine portraying “America’s Next Twenty 
Years” points out that the need for educated people will be so great 
“that the eight or ten million college students we can expect fifteen years 
hence will be barely sufficient.” (Harper’s, March, 1955, page 29). 
One executive of a large manufacturing company employing 150,000 
workers predicts that his automated company will need seven thousand 
college graduates a year, while it hires three hundred annually. 


The increase in college attendance is only one of the problems created 
by the technological revolution. The more serious problem is the ques- 
tion of educational standards. “If I were a college president—” writes 
Drucker, “I would not—as too many seem to be doing—lower educa- 
tional standards in the belief that this is the way to draw more students. 
I would try instead to raise standards as to make my college known for 
the quality of its education and the toughness of its academic require- 
ments. There would be students aplenty.” 


The colleges will be responsible for an adequate supply of trained 
scientists and engineers. The present number of technical graduates is 
less than half the required number. Lieutenant General Donald L. Puit, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, U. S. Air Force, in his address 
delivered at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York, June 
13, 1955, indicated that “an inadequate national basic research pro- 
gram and an inadequate supply of scientists and engineers are now our 
two most important deficiencies and where we as a nation can and 
must take action to assist our scientific and engineering community to 
meet their great challenge of the future.” (Vital Speeches, July 14, 
1955, p. 1373.) 
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It is a great responsibility of educational authorities to encourage our 
students to follow research, scientific, and technical careers. This is 
not only a problem of abundant economy but also a problem of our 
national security. Richard W. Cotton, Chairman, Electronics Production 
Board, writes in Nation’s Business: “As a whole, the armed forces of 
the United States are not now qualified to handle at top efficiency the 
advanced electronic equipment our scientists have given them. We are 
not training enough men in the complex science to operate and maintain 
what has been developed. . . To most Americans the average Russian 
is a bearded, bomb-throwing dullard whom our highly trained and 
well-equipped troops could quickly knock out. That just is not so at 
this time. Russia has a huge armed force of highly skilled and trained 
men whose electronic equipment compares favorably with our own.” 
( Nation’s Business, April 1953, page 52). 

CTA Director Allen Dulles reported that a decade of education of the 
Russians high school graduates includes a full 10 years of mathematics, 
and combined nine years for the sciences of physics, biology, chemistry, 
and astronomy. In the United States in the last 50 years, in our schools 
the proportion of high school students studying algebra has dropped 
from 50% to 20%—physics from 20% to 4%. 

The contributions of our scientist to our national success found its ex- 
pression in Hoover’s Commission Report on Research and development 
in Government: “We owe to basic research the fabulous improvement 
in the health of the Nation; the greatest industrial productivity known 
to man; the weapons of defense which have protected our independence; 
and our knowledge of the laws which govern the Universe.” In elab- 
orating on their curriculum our colleges should be concerned with the 
importance of basic research into nature’s laws and materials. 

Third, the colleges will be responsible for the training of new ex- 
ecutives. It would be hard to find “experienced” managers to fill the 
jobs requiring new skills and new knowledge. The tremendous innova- 
tions in the plants will be followed by not less important changes in the 
business organization. The manager of tomorrow will have to wrestle 
with innovations in marketing and changes in distribution methods, with 
reorganization of production schedules, control of production costs, or 
inventories, and hardly less important labor-management relations. 

To quote once more from Peter F. Drucker, “The greatest educational 
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need may well be in management. . . . But in an automated business the 
‘intuitive’ manager is obsolete; and ‘experience’ under Automation 
will not be a very reliable guide. . . indeed it would be hard to find 
an institution of learning where he could acquire today the education 
he needs to be a manager tomorrow. But, in the sense of being able 
to handle systematic knowledge he will have to be highly educated.” 
(Harper’s, April, 1955, page 45.) 

Some companies have already started their own educational institu- 
tions. According to the Wall Street Journal (May 27, 1955), General 
Electric Co. poured the foundation for a business administration col- 
lege on a campus of 27 rolling acres overlooking the Hudson River at 
Crotonville. Ralph J. Cordiner, General Electric President explained 
this action in this way: “Not customers, not products, not money, but 
managers, may be the limit of General Electric’s growth.” 

Employees of G. E. nominated by their immediate superiors will 
study under the guidance of experts who will include leading business 
consultants, experts in management, psychology, and education. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company started an ad- 
vanced management training course known as the Bell System Executive 
Conference. Selected employees attend lectures given by leading edu- 
cators and business men in fields of economics, social relations, and 
general management. 

It is obvious that only large companies can afford such programs 
aimed at increasing the effectiveness of their managers. We may expect 
that it will remain largely the responsibility of our universities and 
colleges to train executives qualified to cope with the complexities of 
managing modern business of tomorrow. 

The fourth responsibility, is to supply a spiritual force by which 
the work has to be carried out. Someone has said that the soul of all 
improvements is the improvement of the soul. Since we have outlined 
the importance of sciences in engineering new products and running new 
productive processes, we would like to emphasize that in our pursuit of 
truth our colleges will achieve the highest service by giving priority to 
religion. 

Dr. John O. Gross, Executive Secretary, Division of Educational 
Institutions, Board of Education of the Methodist Church, sets forth 


the essence of religion in education as follows: “Education, that ‘maid 
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of all work’ has to set her hand at many tasks, but her most important 
responsibility is to work with religion.” 

With the new emphasis on sciences our colleges have to be aware of 
the danger of disentangling themselves from religion and of the danger 
of offering the kind of education described by Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, as “the typical American’s glorification of the individual, his 
disdain of the past, his trust in science as mankind’s Messiah, his in- 
veterate optimism, his unchallengeable certitude of the faded prosperity 
and progress of his own nation, his estimate of the true values of life, 
his delight in gadgets and techniques, his religious unconcern, above all 
his unshaken confidence in man’s power to know and to do, in brief, his 
‘this-worldly’ perspective.”” (God in Education, page 50.) 

Science will become more and more necessary but it will never be- 
come sufficient to work out man’s salvation. The question whether the 
impact of the technological changes would be for good or for evil is at 
bottom a moral question. Without our recognition of the part and place 
of God in the universe, the new discoveries can become a threat to social 
and economic stability and happiness. 


The new resources of technology will undoubtedly give us a shorter 
working day and more leisure. The new task to enhance the nation’s 
capacity for leisure, as distinguished from idleness, is the responsibility 
defined by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, formerly chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as the task to make “enlightened citizens for our 
democracy and to enrich the life of the individual by giving him a sense 
of purpose which will illuminate not merely the forty hours he works 
but the seventy-two he does not.” 


The key to the unlocking of new knowledge, new progress, lies in 
religion, the “keystone of the educational arch.” The national CIO 
called upon the Congress of the United States to investigate and study 
the problems of technological changes. We wonder whether we do not 
have to call a broad conference of our educators to study the impact 
of the “second industrial revolution” and to find the means of building 
a better tomorrow with a vision of greatness and of a world of justice, 
brotherhood, and abundance. 
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I 


In the United States we have created a phenomenon unparalleled in 
human history. That phenomenon is a system of universal education 
by which we offer our youth a degree of training unheard of in past 
ages and seldom equalled in the rest of the world today. Not only 
do we offer such vast opportunity, but we enforce attendance by law 
to a certain level and by economic and social pressures to an even 
higher level. This vast educational system involves enormous expense 
and capital investment; and, moreover, it requires an unbelievable 
outlay of time and effort on the part of thousands upon thousands of 
teachers, administrators, and interested citizens. 


What is the justification for all this time, effort and expense? Why 
do we feel compelled to perform this miracle? Our educational system 
has many motives, many purposes; but the fundamental foundation of 
it all lies in the fact that we realize the urgent necessity for education 
ina democracy. We are convinced that democracy cannot exist without 
enlightened citizens, and that enlightened citizens are the product of 
education. But saying that we are justified in attempting to educate 
the masses does not prove that we are realizing that purpose. Before 
democratic citizenship can be taught it is necessary to understand what 
democratic citizenship actually is. Before democratic citizenship can 
be understood it is necessary to understand what democracy itself means. 


Never have we more desperately needed to understand democracy. 
In our generation democracy has come under increasing fire both from 
within and from without. In this century we have struggled against 
powerful adversaries in two world wars in order to maintain our way of 
life. For the past ten years we have been engaged in a desperate 
struggle with a rival ideology. We seem to face the dilemma of either 
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drifting into a catastrophic third world war or continuing an unending 
struggle for survival, a struggle which grows increasingly difficult with 
each passing year. A good argument can be built that our troubles of 
this century have not resulted so much from the strength of our adver- 
saries as from our own weaknesses; and that our own weaknesses have 
in turn resulted from our own misconceptions and misapplications of 
democracy. Be that as it may, it is certainly obvious that we have not 
been all we should be. It has become increasingly clear in our troubled 
times that democracy means too many things to too many people, with 
the result that it has often failed to mean anything at all. There is 
certainly enough evidence to make us wonder about ourselves and to 
question if our educational system has even approached success in its 
mission of democratic education. 

Unfortunately, democracy is a difficult thing to understand; and it is 
more difficult still to teach democracy. There is no ready reference, 
no body of easily memorized fact, no dogma by which we can educate 
either teachers or citizens. In fact, there can never be any “system” 
of democracy, for the concept of democracy itself is based upon the 
assertion that each man is free to think for himself and cannot therefore 
be bound to any dogma. Yet, although we must operate under these 
conditions, the diversity of democracy cannot preclude the necessity 
for certain principles and understandings; for it is only upon the basis 
of certain commonly accepted criteria that men can live together in 
peace and productivity. Thus, it becomes the purpose of the teacher 
to guide students, showing them the broad outline of democracy, 
leading theim into the sources for understanding democracy, and incul- 


cating in them the skills by which each individual can find his own way 
_to understanding. 


At this point a question arises. If it is the duty of the teacher to 
guide the student toward understanding, and if it is the duty of teacher 
and student alike to achieve that understanding; where, then, does the 
guide learn to guide and to what does he guide the student? In short, 
where are the sources for the understanding of democracy we appear 
to so sorely need? The past experience and thought of mankind 
produced democracy, and it is there that we can expect to learn what 
democracy is. That past experience and thought divides into three 
areas: the recorded experience of Western civilization—history; the 
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moral and spiritual values upon which that civilization has rested— 
religion; and the body of ideas and understandings left by those great 
thinkers who helped develop democracy—philosophy and scholarship. 
It is the duty of the teacher to be familiar with these three sources, for 
it is the task of the teacher to guide his students into these areas in order 
that each new citizen will be able to find his way to an appreciation and 
awareness of our way of life. 

In order to elaborate upon the necessity for understanding democracy 
and to illustrate the value of the above-mentioned sources for under- 
standing, three outstanding students of democracy have been selected 
for comparison. These men belong to the third source, that select group 
of men who, over the past two thousand years, have been striving to 
understand for themselves the problems of man in society in order that 
man might be able to find a better life. These three men selected are 
not necessarily the best sources for understanding, nor are they alone 
sufficient for understanding, nor are they free from human error them- 
selves. Neither is there any attempt here to condense the thought of 
these men in order to provide one of those desirable but useless 
shortcuts to learning. All that is attempted is to show the value of 
these men and their kind, and the need for using such material in the 
struggle against democracy’s worst enemy— ignorance. 


II 

Alexis de Tocqueville, a young French aristocrat filled with demo- 
cratic idealism, came to the United States in the 1830's to study democ- 
racy in action. His purpose was to instruct his countrymen in the 
meaning of democracy, for his experience and study had convinced him 
that democracy was an irresistible political and social force which would 
in time dominate the earth. He believed that resistance was futile and 
fatal; but he also believed that democracy was susceptible to corruption 
at the hands of its friends if they did not understand it. Resistance and 
corruption alike, or together, could turn this irresistible force into a 
monster as happened in the French Revolution. He sought, therefore, 
to educate both aristocrats and liberals in order that they might spare 
themselves and others the suffering and loss which would surely result 
from resistance or misunderstanding. He embodied his observations 
and message in a work entitled Democracy in America, a book which 
has remained one of the great classics of democracy. 
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James Bryce came to America from England a half century after 
Tocqueville. Like Tocqueville, Bryce also sought to understand 
democracy in order that he might instruct his fellow Europeans. How- 
ever, time and circumstances made the two different. Whereas Tocque- 
ville was a philosophical prophet of an irrestistible new order, Bryce 
approached democracy as a critical scholar seeking to develop a new 
science of politics. Tocqueville labored in the realm of democratic 
ideas to a great extent; Bryce devoted most of his work to a critical 
examination of democratic institutions to find what he called “the 
laws of political biology.” Bryce’s labors were more detailed and 
extended over a longer period of time with the result that he produced 
several valuable works. Perhaps the most important of his books are 
The American Commonwealth (1888) and Modern Democracies 
(1921). 

Walter Lippmann is a living American, a professional journalist 
who has become perhaps the most profound political analyst of our 
time. In his long career he has given us a long list of valuable works. 
His Public Opinion (1922) is already regarded as a classic, but he has 
written others just as valuable: A Preface to Politics (1913), A Preface 
to Morals (1929), The Method of Freedom (1934), The Good Society 
(1937), and Essays in the Public Philosophy (1955), and many others. 

Like Tocqueville and Bryce, Lippmann has sought to act as an instruc- 
tor in the meaning of democracy; but he differs from the other two in one 
vital respect. Whereas Tocqueville and Bryce were instructing men in 
a force likely to conquer the earth, Lippmann attempts to awaken us to 
dangers that threaten to overwhelm the democratic way of life. Tocque- 
ville wrote about American democracy eagerly, sympathetically, believ- 
ing firmly that here was what man had always sought—the way to the 
good life. Tocqueville was aware that American democracy had not 
perfected itself, but he could sincerely say in 1839: 

I am full of apprehensions and of hopes. I perceive mighty dangers 
which it is possible to ward off, mighty evils which may be avoided or 


alleviated; and I cling with a firmer hold to the belief that for democratic 
nations to be virtuous and prosperous, they require but to will it.’ 


After a half century of further experience, the less enthusiastic and 
more critical Bryce still found himself able to say: 


. 


1James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, New York, 1916, I, 3. 
* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, New York, 1954, IT, 352. 
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The institutions of the United States represent an experiment in the rule 
of the multitude, tried on a scale unprecedentedly vast. Yet they are 
something more than an experiment, for they are believed to disclose and 


display the type of institutions towards which, as by a law of fate, the 
rest of mankind are forced to move.” 


Lippmann, however, finds little reason for optimism in our days: 


Yet as we were being drawn unready and unarmed into the second 
of the great wars, there was no denying, it seemed to me, that there is 
a deep disorder in our society which comes not from the machinations of 
our enemies and from the adversities of the human condition but from 
within ourselves. . . . We were, I had come to see, not wounded but sick, 
and because we were failing to bring order and peace to the world, we 
were beset by those who believed they have been chosen to succeed us.‘ 


The difference between the first and last quotations is not due to 
different political attitudes or beliefs so much as to the mere passage of 
time and the stern lessons of experience. In the 1830’s democracy was 
a new and powerful force upon the earth, rising in an isolated corner 
of the world free from interference. Having seen it develop in America 
and demonstrate its worth and energy, Tocqueville could safely assume 
that democracy would eventually move out to the conquest of the world, 
overthrowing and overwhelming a crumbling old order which had failed 
and had become discredited. In the 1950’s we are no longer isolated. 
We are now a leader of nations. Democracy has moved out to conquer 
the world and has failed. So much has the world changed that we are 
now the old order struggling against a newer ideology. Experience 
has dealt harshly with Tocqueville’s enthusiasm. 

Thus we have a Frenchman, an Englishman and an American, 
separated by over a century of time each studying a common subject. 
Each was a different individual, working under different circumstances, 
with certain advantages and disadvantages. All three studied so that 
they might teach others. The lessons of each are different. One tried 


- to show Europe how to reap the benefits of democracy; one sought to 


understand the “political laws” of democracy in order that men might 
use them to better conduct their lives and government on democratic 
principles; one sees democracy in serious danger and feels that unless 
we understand democracy we cannot maintain it. All three, being too 


‘Bryce, American Commonwealth, I, 1. 
‘Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy, Boston, 1955, p. 5. 
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close to their subject, miss certain things, make certain errors. Never- 
theless, all three also understood many things, and their lessons are 
timeless. 

III 

The three men, despite all their differences, reach agreement on many 
matters. Moreover, even their differences are useful in that the three 
men tend to complement each other so that the total picture is greater 
than any of its parts. An illustration of agreement and reinforcement 
may be found in their treatment of one of democracy’s weaknesses: 
the apparent difficulty of achieving effective government. 

Tocqueville sketched in the outline of this problem of effective 
government. He noted that the fundamental characteristic feature of 
democracy is the equality of men. Yet the whole history of mankind 
had shown that the very idea of government implies inequality. Govern- 
ment meant by its very nature some degree of suppression of the 
individual by other individuals. In a true democracy such suppression 
in the old manner could not exist, for there would be no individual 
or group capable of exerting their will. If such an individual or group 
existed and was permitted to function, then the principle of equality 
would be destroyed and with it, democracy. On the other hand, “. . . 
in a state where the citizens are all practically equal, it becomes 
difficult to preserve their independence against aggressions of power.” 
In other words, if no group can exert its will there is no government at 
all, anarchy reigns, and out of anarchy comes despotism. 

In view of this impasse, Tocqueville realized quite clearly that 
government in a democracy must be based upon a quite new concept. 
He put it this way: 

. .. every individual has an equal share of power and participates equally 
in the government of the state. Why then, does he obey society, and what 
are the natural limits of his obedience? Every individual is always 
supposed to be as well informed, as virtuous and as strong as any of his 
fellow citizens. He obeys society, not because he is less capable than any 
other of governing himself, but because he acknowledges the utility of an 
association with his fellow men and he knows that no such association can 
exist without a regulating force. He is subject in all that concerns the 


duties of citizens to each other; he is free, and responsible to God alone, 
for all that concerns himself.* 


* Tocqueville, Democracy in America, I, 56, 
* Ibid., I, 67. 
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Tocqueville’s view was then partially the old political concept of sub- 
mission, but submission based upon intelligent and personal decision, 
not upon force; and it was partially a new concept in that the democratic 
citizen was expected to a great extent to govern himself in order to 
maintain his own good and that of the society. 

Of course, what Tocqueville described was the perfect democratic 
society, and he was quite aware of the fact that America fell far short of 
that ideal. It was perfectly obvious that Americans did not control 
themselves, and that their equality would not permit them to be con- 
trolled by any government. They failed to submit themselves or to 
entrust their welfare to any government. The result was governmental 
inefficiency and the rule of self-interest. In their love of liberty 
and their ancient distrust of government, Americans had preferred to 


retain all political power unto themselves while their self-interest 
precluded any self-government. 


Bryce spent a great deal of time investigating this same difficulty. He 
also observed that in America power was vested in the people and that 
there was little submission to the classic independent governing power. 
He also observed, like Tocqueville, that the result was detrimental to 
good government. Bryce investigated the reason why, when political 
power was transferred from a ruling group to the masses, the result in 
America was inefficient government. He ignored the philosophical con- 
cepts of self-control and intelligent and willing submission. Instead, 
Bryce looked at cold, hard reality, noting that in America the people 
themselves were the rulers who governed through the medium of hired 
agents. Why did the people rule so badly? 

It was here that Bryce made an important contribution. When the 
masses take the reins of government into their hands under the condi- 
tions of democratic equality and govern through subservient political 
agents, their will must be expressed through the medium of public 
opinion. It is the opinions of the mass that elect the agents of govern- 
ment and direct their activities. He noted further that perhaps the 
great weakness of democratic government was not so much its break with 
classical political concepts of government, but rather the weaknesses 
of public opinion. There would be nothing wrong with rule by the 
opinion of the mass provided that opinion was always, or nearly always, 
correct. However, Bryce candidly observes: 
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. one need only experiment to realize . . . how little solidity and 
substance there is in the political or social beliefs of nineteen persons out 
of twenty. These beliefs mostly resolve themselves into two or three 
prejudices and aversions, two or three prepossessions for a particular 
leader or party . . ., two or three phrases or catch-words suggesting or 
embodying arguments which the man who repeats them has not analyzed.’ 


Thus, Bryce noted that in America there had been a political revolu- 
tion based upon a new type of political authority. Yet, the basic 
ingredient of that new authority, public opinion, was not capable of 
assuming its duties. The results were bad. The people elected poor 
agents, opportunists to a great extent, who sought to be the agents of the 
people either because it was profitable or because they sought special 
privileges. Once in power, these agents were subservient to the will of 
the people, yet public opinion could not effectively instruct them. Nor 
was this all. Not only was public opinion apt to be wrong, but in many 
cases it was either not formed at all or was formed by a few people who 
had a particular interest in forming it. The result of this was that the 
ruling power was often not public opinion at all, but the opinion of a 
self-seeking group who filled the vacuum left by the masses with their 
own special propaganda. 

Tocqueville first noted that democratic governments were apt to be 
weak because they involve the transfer of power to the masses. Bryce 
pointed out the primary reason for this difficulty, the weakness of 
public opinion. It remained for Walter Lippmann to investigate the 
reasons for the weakness of public opinion. The basic weakness of 
public opinion, according to Lippmann, lies in the inability of the 
average person to form any reasonable opinion upon the great questions 
confronting the nation.- As he puts it: 

. . what each man does is based not on direct and certain knowledge, 
but on pictures made by himself or given to him. The only feeling that 
anyone can have about an event he does not experience is the feeling 
aroused by his mental image of that event. . . . Man always has a 
pseudo-environment intruded between him and the real environment... . 
There must be a pseudo-environment because the real environment is 


incomprehensible. . . . We have to reconstruct it on a simpler model 
before we can manage with it." 


Lippmann goes further. Not only is the ordinary individual incap- 


* Bryce, American Commonwealth, II, 253-4. 
*Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, New York, 1922, pp. 13-29. 
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able of forming correct opinions, but he is also incapable of recognizing 
a correct opinion when some one sets it before him. In the welter of 
opinion that arises on every question, the ordinary individual is too 
prone to select the wrong opinion, and in selecting the wrong opinion 
he consequently dictates the wrong solution to his political agents. 

In selecting among the profusion of opinions offered him, the ordi- 
nary individual suffers from two powerful compulsions to error. The 
first compulsion to error lies in a confirmed tendency to always take 
the negative side of any question. 


Prepare for war in time of peace? No. It is bad to raise taxes... 
to provoke the enemy. Intervene in a developing conflict? No. Avoid 
the risk of war. Withdraw from the area of conflict? No. The adversary 
must not be appeased. Reduce your claims on the area? No. Righteous- 
ness cannot be compromised. Negotiate a compromise peace as soon as 
the opportunity presents itself? No. The aggressor must be punished. 
Remain armed to enforce the dictated settlement? No. The war is over?’ 


Why is the mass answer likely to be negative? Because the movement 
of public opinion is always slower than the movement of events. Mass 
opinions have an inertia inherent in them simply because they are mass 
opinions. It takes a long time to change a mass opinion or an individual 
opinion. And while it is being changed world events rush onward, new 
crises arise, new policies are needed. Not only that, but in order to 
secure mass approval of a particular policy, the leaders of the nation 
find it necessary to misrepresent or oversimplify a situation. To gain 
support for war effort it is necessary to portray the enemy as evil 
incarnate. When the war is over it is difficult to correct this, and 
indoctrinated public opinion then poisons and hampers realistic peace 
efforts. 

The second compulsion to error, according to Lippmann, lies in the 
tendency of the individual and the mass to choose the easier solution. In 
nearly every case of alternative solutions, one of the choices will be 
easier than the others. The ordinary individual suffers from a strong 
compulsion to satisfy his immediate wants and neglect his future needs; 
and his political agents, fearful of their places, have to agree. If we 
are faced with the problem of financing national defense we find there 
are three possible courses: we can increase taxes, we can borrow from 
future generations, or we can ignore the danger and not arm at all. 


*Lippmann, Public Philosophy, pp. 19-20. 
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We have often used the second and third courses, seldom the first to 
the full extent of the cost involved. 

Having made this admittedly pessimistic portrait of humanity, Lipp- 
mann reverts essentially to the lines laid down by Tocqueville. He 
comes again to Tocqueville’s belief that there must be a degree of willing 
submission on the part of the people to a regulating force which is 
independent enough to carry out necessary policies. Like Tocqueville 
he does not deny that the people must be the source of political power, 
for that is the foundation of democracy; but, like Tocqueville, he 
insists that there must be a voluntary limitation upon that power. The 
people can “elect the government. They can remove it. They can 
approve or disapprove its performance. But they cannot administer 
the government. . . . A mass cannot govern.’””” Where the mass insists 
upon governing, “There is a morbid derangement of the true functions 
of power. The derangement brings about the enfeeblement, verging 
on paralysis, of the capacity to govern.” 

Again like Tocqueville, Lippmann calls also for the concept whereby 
the individual governs himself. He asserts that the very meaning of 
Western civilization has been the suppression of man’s animal nature 
and the creation of a human nature. This transformation has been 
achieved partly by the individual himself, and where the individual 
fails, by the suppression of others through government. 

Thus, in all three men we find a singular unanimity upon this one 
topic. All three believed that there exists a fundamental contradiction 
between the principle of popular sovereignty and the nature of govern- 
ment. They differ, however, in their attitude toward that contradiction. 
To Tocqueville it was possible for men to find a solution. To Bryce 
the solution was more difficult in view of the weakness of public opinion, 
but he was still optimistic to the extent that he believed proper education 
could overcome the difficulty and resolve the conflict. To Lippmann, 
human nature precludes Bryce’s solution and throws him back to 
Tocqueville’s ideas. There is also a difference of opinion between 
Lippmann and the other two together. Tocqueville and Bryce believed 
that the weakness of democratic government was a necessary evil, and 
that the weakness was not serious because America faced no great 
dangers which required united and decisive action. To Lippmann, 

**Ibid., p. 14. 
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however, such complacency is suicidal. He asserts that we can no 
longer enjoy the luxury of inefficient government and must resolve 


the difficulty. 
IV 


To attempt any evaluation of the concepts of such men as these 
appears presumptuous, yet one of the deepest convictions of democracy 
is that all men should be presumptuous enough to think for themselves. 
It was that presumption which gave birth to democracy and which has 
kept it alive. There can be no doubt that we are in serious, if not 
critical, need of more effective government. Ever since our entry into 
world affairs with World War I we have committed grave mistakes or 
omissions. We are still committing them to the extent that we have 
failed to find any solution to the impasse of the Cold War, if, indeed, 
there is any solution. Nor is there any doubt that the source of much 
of our trouble lies in the fact that our government is conducted largely 
by the people rather than by an elite group. Purposeful and effective 
government demands purpose and effective action on the part of those 
who hold political power. The larger the number of people involved, 
the more difficult it is to secure purposeful and effective action. 

On the other hand, we can find much to argue about in the observa- 
tions and conclusions of these three men. Is it, for instance, actually 
true that the masses cannot learn to govern themselves as effectively 
as an elite group? Is there really a basic incompatibility in democratic 
government as Tocqueville and Lippmann imply? Many of us must 
answer that there is not. As Tocqueville hinted in part, the concept 
of democratic government was a radical departure from classic political 
concepts. Democracy transferred power from the minority to the 
majority. Now, to many democratic thinkers, there can be no compro- 
mise, no conflict in this. Either the mass rules or its does not. If at 
any time we admit that the mass is entirely or partially incapable of 
ruling and must therefore delegate part of its power to a totally in- 
dependent authority, we have once and for all abandoned the very 
basis of democracy. Such an admission means not only the failure 
of man to be master of his own destiny in the mass, but it also opens the 
door to the conscious or unconscious destruction of democracy. For 


experience has proved over and over again, that men always abuse 
their power. 
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Thus, many would answer Lippmann and Tocqueville that there 
cannot be an inconsistency within democratic government. These 
opponents say, with James Bryce, that the problem is not the balancing 
of majority and minority governmental authority, but rather the raising 
of the mass to the level whereby it can rule as well as any elite minority. 
Such a solution requires the elevation of each individual through educa- 
tion to the level where he is capable of being a ruler. And if each 
man is to actually perform as democracy demands that he shall perform, 
it is then necessary for each man to understand what it is all about and 
to be able to think and do for himself. For if the individual is not 
capable of independent thought and action, he faces the alternative of 
having others think for him in order to save him or he faces the 
destruction of his nation because no one thought. Hence, we are back 
to the individual, the most important ingredient of democratic govern- 
ment and the admitted weak link of democratic government. 

So the burden rests with the teachers of America, for it is the teacher 
who must achieve this elevation of the individual. It is among these 
three men, and all the other men, and in the fields of history and 
religion that each teacher and student must search for enlightenment. 
Each must do for himself, for there is no other way of becoming a true 
democratic citizen; but having found the way, it is then necessary for 
those who teach to help others find their way. Such a vision more than 
justifies the American system of education; at the same time it presents 
a monumental challenge. 
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The Task of the Social Studies 


R. RODERICK PALMER 
Assistant Coordinator of 
Student Field Experience 
College of Education 

The Ohio State University 


Recently new and better suggestions have been made in secondary 
school curriculum building to solve the problems which confront the 
school today in education for citizenship and education for responsibil- 
ity. These propositions take into account the fact that the young 
student is placed into a highly differentiated form of society in which 
he has to orient himself, and is confronted with laws which he must 
recognize if later he wants to succeed and enjoy his citizenship. There- 
fore, since he is a part of society he must be taught all the knowledge 
and skills he needs in order to recognize and fulfill his democratic 
rights and duties. In this way, all the relations and forces playing 
a part in human society become a major part of instruction. 

True democracy is based upon the fundamental thesis that the indivi- 
dual has not only rights but responsibilities as well. Since our 
democracy rests upon the implicit belief in natural law as opposed to 
personal rule and in the moral autonomy of the individual, the role of 
the school in the education of the young must be geared to the recogni- 
tion of the worth, dignity, and creative capacity of the individual and 
the provision of studies that lead to a clear picture of our nation’s 
status among other countries and peoples of the world. 

A social studies course today then should deal with historical facts 
so as to enlighten present conditions of life for the student. Correlation 
of other areas such as geography, anthropology, economics, human rela- 
tions, social psychology is basic in such a course. These are among 
the disciplines from which we become aware of all the forces which 
shape not only our society but all others. Here, we begin to find 
answers to the questions why and how our social structure functions 
as well or as badly as it does. Poverty, intolerance, hatred, war, 
socialization processes, class alignments, union strikes, high tariffs are 
but a few of the issues high school students can begin to investigate 
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and understand. Social studies in the secondary school program of 
courses as an area of emphasis serve as an indispensable antidote to 
such preconceived notions that we live in the best of all possible worlds, 
that man’s inhumanity to man is inevitable, that people always get their 
just desserts, that liberty, equality, and fraternity are impossible utopian 
ideals. The social studies should become one of the most fruitful 
sources of a state of mind which must derive its standards of the 
good life not on a basis of whatever is right, but whatever can be 
created by deliberate, thoughtful effort can be more widely applied 
for greater human activity and achievement. 


Education For Responsibility 

Social studies, therefore, must proceed from problems of life and 
enable the young student to recognize his position in his world. He 
must be educated to an attitude that takes into consideration and 
cultivates the feeling of responsibility towards his follow beings. 

The aim of social instruction must be to awaken in the youth the 
conviction that to satisfy and solve problems and issues of community 
life he needs the cooperation of the community. From early childhood, 
he must be made acquainted with all forms of community life. He must 
be made to realize what his functions are and must be prepared for his 
rights and duties that the community offers him. Thus this instruction 
becomes education for responsibility on which his future existence 
as a citizen in the community and the state is based. The manifoldness 
of the different forms of cooperation must be pointed out to him so 
that he may clearly understand their individual functions within the 
whole. At the same time he will come to realize how important it is 
to know the numerous tasks and performances that are indispensable 
for his participation in the world and in his work that are so compli- 
cated. 

One of the aims of education is to help students become persons 
who take rational and moral responsibility for their own lives. Since this 
is so, the method of education must be to give these students suitable op- 
portunities for exercising responsible choice. Emotional integrity is quite 
as important as intellectual integrity and needs education quite as 
much. This means facing the necessary issue of thought and feeling 
in action. Man is the sum total of his relationships; he is a social being. 
The task then of the social studies is to give to students something to 
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think about, to show him that different problems should be thought 
about in different ways, to hint at the enormous scope of his ignorance, 
to spur him on to learn more about the world around him. It is the job 
of the social studies to teach the student how much he does not know 
by giving him a glimpse of how much there is to know. 

At the same time the student will see that from the very beginning 
and in many different ways his life is protected and furthered. Instruc- 
tion of this kind may be carried forward in every community in a 
practical and clear way, keeping close to real life. Very early the 
pupil must learn how he needs the cooperation of many people to be 
dressed, housed, and fed. He must be informed of the many ways 
in which he is cared for and how his physical growth is assured. In 
this manner the functions and services of the home, the community, 
and the world become apparent to him. In later life it will be easier 
for him to perceive how the administration of community, state, and 
nation work for his good. This self-evident work of these segments of 
our government for his own benefit should awaken in him a feeling 
of security. 


How the Community Helps 


If this instruction is to be effective in everyday living experiences 
of youth, teachers should be eager to secure the cooperation of various 
representatives of the community to explain in the classroom the pur- 
poses and functions of the diversified activities going on about them. 
Each representative or co-worker in these community agencies and civic 
groups will thus be enabled to point out clearly the importance of com- 
muuity life to young people. At the same time these students will per- 
ceive the ties existing between the community and the future citizen. 
They will understand and appreciate the functions of a differentiated 
society which is based upon the cooperation of all. 

Experience will widen and deepen with age and maturity. But this 
is only possible when the social studies have clearly demonstrated to 
the student, in close relationship to his own sphere of life, the basic 
elements of citizen-like behavior and responsibilities characteristic 
of civil life. To assure his education for good citizenship and for re- 
sponsibility, it is of the greatest importance that during this period 
of instruction the knowledge of the student be clarified and broadened. 

Today, unfortunately we must make this observation: The func- 
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tion and services of the community are simply taken for granted and, 
without further care, are left to the control of authorities. By keeping 
before the student manifold relations of society in the community 
and by teaching him that society is formed and carried on for the 
benefit of man, he soon becomes acquainted with his social responsibility 
in the community and becomes aware of facts necessary for the future 
practice of his democratic duties. 

The following example illustrates the point made here. The subject 
of a unit might be: WHAT DOES THE COMMUNITY DO FOR THE 
HEALTH OF ITS CITIZENS? In this connection topics such as hos- 
pitals, disinfecting after contagious disease epidemics, supervision of 
food by state laboratories, the numerous tasks of the chamber of 
commerce, the ambulance station and prevention of accidents, the 
need for traffic control and street cleaning, the work of the city sewage 
system, the collection and disposal of garbage and rubbish, operation 
of the water supply and other such matters could serve as vital areas 
to be explored in the social studies. It would be possible and useful 
for students to visit the administrative departments of these agencies 
that protect public health. In other cases a public health officer might 
report, during a planned visit in the school, on the importance of the 
duties which he and others must perform for the benefit of all. 

Such examples could be multiplied. Dealing with topics such as 
these, however, the teacher should stress the responsibility of the 
community to the individual. The students, on the other hand, will 
find out that they are challenged by many things which hitherto they 
had not noticed. Broader and more difficult issues can be tackled by 
them as they advance and mature. 


What Method Can Be Used? 

Questions of methods are not dealt with in detail here. It appears 
appropriate, however, to point out that the teacher, in handling such 
topics and projects, should allow the initiation and organization of 
activities to be an outgrowth of teacher-pupil planning. In answer 
to the frequent complaint that young people show little interest in 
politics, it may be said that this is not the fault of former generations. 
The fault lies in the way the students were taught and guided. Recent 
moves in pupil-teacher planning have eliminated much of this apathy. 

It is not only the democratic attitude of the educationist, but even 
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more so of the representatives in administration and politics, that is 
of greatest importance in education for democracy and for responsibil- 
ity. The example they set in their work, the dignity that grows out of 
their unselfish readiness to serve the common task, their ability to work 
with people of different social standings on a basis of equality, the 
disavowal of all vain representation, their ability to convince, to guide 
and direct diplomatically, are qualities that have profound and lasting 
influence upon young people as well as adults. 

Youth, too, want and like to be taken seriously. However unim- 
portant and foolish their questions may appear to be, at all times 
they ought to receive a serious answer. Teachers should never forget 
that a student’s well-meant inquiries and investigations are to be 
considered on the level of his maturity. This is inherent in the socializa- 
tion process all children go through and aids in the formation of value 
systems and behavior patterns. 

To sum it up it may be said that social studies in the secondary 
school play a decisive role in the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
that may be of greatest importance for the student’s future practice 
of democratic principles in his community, state, and nation. Adapting 
the information gained from all other subjects, the student can be 
assured that in the social studies various facets of living, when properly 
understood and taught in our schools, will be enjoyed more and de- 
veloped to the student’s total satisfaction. The social studies can con- 
tribute more to the development of the student with regard to his future 
responsibilities than any other subject possibly could. 

It would be a grave mistake to consider social studies as iden- 
tical with citizenship education. The point of this examination of the 
tasks of the social studies is not to set forth ways and means for the 
development of a good citizen. Our age today strives for a world 
federation with a legal order of international character as seen in 
the work of the United Nations. The social studies curriculum should 
prepare the student to live in his immediate community with that 
community exemplary of his state and the world. Knowing how the 
community serves him and how he, in turn, serves his community are 
disciplines that students need to develop. Civic and citizenship train- 
ing is not sufficient. It is the teacher’s job to educate a critical genera- 
tion with a clear concept of the values of human communities and as- 
sociations, a generation which gives the state and nation what belongs 
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to these bodies, but above all, is conscious of its membership in a 
higher order. 

This social education means more than the mere conveyance of the 
image of a political universe. It is closely associated with a moral 
education. Without a moral foundation, such an education would be 
a failure. Since it will be each student’s moral right and duty to 
know his community and country, its historical and social character, he 
must face issues, make decisions, contribute to the common welfare, 
and shoulder his responsibilities while understanding the true meaning 
of his democratic way of life. Social studies takes man as a microcosm 
of society and introduces moral control into the various areas of his 
existence. The task of the social studies then is to teach all students the 
knowledge and skills he needs in order for him te become aware of, 
acquainted with, and to accept his democratic rights and duties, pro- 
ceeding from problems of life that surround him everyday. 
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My Son’s Education 


H. CLAY TUCKER 
Columbia, Tennessee 


As I sit quietly watching my young son cope with the world around 
him I am aware that his education began long ago. But soon he will 
enter the systematized portion of his education, and my thoughts are 
now directed toward the basic things I hope the system will give him. 

First, it seems reasonable to expect that he will be trained in what 
Pestalozzi called “the discipline of word, number, and form,” those 
indispensable disciplines which Bernard Iddings Bell accused us of 
so grossly neglecting. The ability to use accurate language, the ability 
to perceive accurately, and some ability to think abstractly are basic 
elements in a formal education. 

Second, he should get a knowledge of the natural sciences sufficient 
for him to understand the adult world into which he will soon be pro- 


_ jected. The extent of this knowledge may have to depend heavily on the 


thoroughness with which he is able to acquire the disciplines of word, 
number, and form. It should be tempered by the range of his ambition. 

Third, I should like for him to gain a knowledge of, and at least a 
small spark of enthusiasm for, some of the best that has been thought, 
and said, and done as expressed in the great surviving literature of the 
world and in the other creative arts. There is no better way of en- 
riching his life and developing his critical judgment. This, of course, 
requires a study of the past and of things that are old. This, I think, 
is good. Modern science has proved that man can change and improve 
nature, but, as Gilbert Highet reminds us, there is another kind of 
knowledge: the non-accumulative type that has to do with the human 
soul and its activities. To be insensitive to this kind of knowledge is 
to have a void in one’s education. 

I have said nothing about I.Q., or ability, or what job or profession 
my son should follow. The three basic things I have outlined can be 
varied according to ability, but none of them should be totally absent. 
His choice of a job is his affair. I only ask that his education be pre- 
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sented with enough enthusiasm to stimulate the choice. 

There are two or three things I hope will be avoided. I hope his 
schobls will not try to be all things to him. Fly-casting, for example, is 
not one of the things I want his school to teach him. On the other hand, 
I hope some vague generality such as “integration with his social group” 
will not be the only goal. And if “adjustment to community co-opera- 
tion” is a major goal in the schools he attends, let it not be merely blind 
support of the local pattern of authority, but let it have a sensible rela- 
tion to his being also a world citizen. 

If this sounds like naked traditionalism I can only reflect on the 
fact that I did not invent, but only inherited, the terms “traditional” 
and “progressive.” I am less concerned with method of teaching than 
I am with having teachers who know the “upper regions” of their 
subjects, who are enthusiastic, and who can stimulate and arouse. If my 
son has even one like that perhaps he will learn to judge the relative 
merits of playing pin-ball machines and reading a thought-provoking 
book. That accomplishment in itself will be a measure of the quality 
of the education I have in mind. 
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new MACMILLAN books—important for 
teachers-in-training and experienced teachers 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By HARRY G. GOOD, Professor Emeritu-, Ohio State Uni- 


versity 


This comprehensive, up-to-date book emphasizes significant problems and 
issues in an objective manner. Especially noteworthy is the attention 
given to the private school and the Catholic school. May, 1956. $6.00. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
~ hegre S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 


s important methods book presents the author’s theories on the nature 
of social studies, plus their relations to teaching and to the understanding 
of social knowledge in a democratic society. May, 1956. $5.75. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: A 
GUIDE TO PRACTICE IN ELEMENTARY AND 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 
By GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 
ow designed for both the secondary and the elementary school teacher, 
this text offers a step-by-step consideration of what schools can do to 
aid pupils who have special disabilities in fundamental school subjects. 
March, 1956. $5.00. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
By the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University, 
and J. M. STINNETT, Executive Secretary, National Education 


Association 


Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for improving their working con- 
ditions and for determining professional standards, this book presents 
material teachers need to function effectively as members of their pro- 
fession. August, 1956. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 


ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


By HAROLD BYRAM, Michigan State University, and RALPH 
E. WENRICH, University of Michigan 


Offering complete coverage of all vocational fields, this text helps students 
understand community problems and translate this information into 
effective vocational education in the community. January, 1956. $5.50. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JULY, 1956 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Jane Rush. 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, Harold Benjamin, 
Myrtle Bomar, Beatrice M. Clutch, John L. Connelly, Kenneth S. Cooper, Harold 
Drummond, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, William J. Griffin, Clifton L. 
Hall, Henry H. Hill, James F. Key, Ada McCaa, Margaret E. Newhall, Louis 
Nicholas, Raymond Norris, Susan B. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe Russell, 
Philip Slates, Warren Titus, H. A. Webb, and G. Alvis Winstead. 


Children’s Literature 


Avetson, Leone. All Ready for 
Summer. McKay, 1956. unp. $2.75. 


A charming book, full of the growing 
warmth and all the sensations of spring, 
from the stirring of different animals in 
their winter homes to the opening of flowers, 
and human ways of reacting to the season. 
Interspersed and an integral part of the 
text are Kathleen Elgin’s lovely realistic 
pictures; in blue, yellow, green and gray. 


Acie, N. H. anp Witson, ELLEN. 
Three Boys and A Train. Scribner, 
1956. 116p. $2.25. 

Three boys—triplets—went to sleep on a 
train—a horse-car—and that was just the 
beginning of adventures for them and their 


dog. A natural for the 6-8-year-old who 
is a train fan. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. East of 


Astoria. Longmans, 1956. 250p. $3.00. 

Fur-trading in the Pacific Northwest is 
the focal point of this interesting account 
designed for young readers. Good library 
material. 


Baker, CHARLOTTE. The Green 
Poodles. McKay, 1956. 218p. $3.00. 


Aunt Lena never allowed dogs at Pond 
Farm, but when Fern came from England 
to live with her Green cousins, life changed 
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rapidly. Full of dog-training, this makes 
an interesting story for both boys and girls, 
even having a mystery and a shady character. 
Written by a Texan who owns Ravel, one of 
the Green poodles. 


Barne, Kitty. Rosina Copper The 
Mystery Mare. Dutton, 1956. 192p. 
$2.75. 

The story of Rosina Copper is amazing 
and particularly so because it is built on 
the actual history of a famous polo horse. 
Her injury, her escape, the mystery about 
her later appearance, her comeback will 
make delightful reading for horse lovers. 


Beattie, Janet. Never Mixed Up 
Again. Lippincott, 1956. 61p. $2.25. 


The little old man kept getting more 
and more mixed up, as he put his horse, dog, 
pig and hen in each other’s houses, until he 
was ready to give up and sell his farm. 
How the animals solved the problem and 
saved their happy home makes an enter- 
taining tale for the 4-7-year-old listener. 


Euisa. Marty on the Campus. 
World, 1956. 223p. $2.50. 


An eighteen year old girl who has had 
a year’s experience in newspaper work now 
returns to college. Busy campus life and 
personal problems of the young people make 
a very interesting story. The book is full 
of life and the high set of values should 
prove stimulating to young readers. 
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Bisoop, Curtis. Little Leaguer. 
Steck, 1956. 172p. $2.00. 


This story of little league baseball tells 
how the game helped two small boys, one 
rich and the other poor, the ex-big league 
player, and the rich boy’s old maid aunt. It 
is a well-written story which should prove 
fascinating to boys between ten and six- 
teen. 


BisHop, Grace. Prissy Misses. Steck, 
1956. unp. $1.50. 


Writing at her daughter’s request, Grace 
Bishop gives eight examples of little girls, 
each with a “besetting sin,” who suffered 
for their faults until they reformed, sug- 
gesting a lesson for the little girl who 
wants to get on with others. Lively illustra- 
tions in color by Betsy Warren, herself the 
mother of four, point up the good and bad 
features of each character. 


Buizarp, Marie. The Ghost At Kim- 
ball Hill. Westminster press, 1956. 
187p. $2.75. 


Not so much a ghost story as the study 
of a family making an adjustment to a 
new and discouraging situation. Beth Westan 
and her three children inherit a dilapidated 
mansion, and with the help of good neigh- 
bors are able to carry their plan to suc- 
cess. Small town background. 


Biocu, Marie Harun. Tony of the 
Ghost Towns. Coward-McCann, 1956. 
155p. $2.75. 


A problem to his mother and his teacher, 
liking best to scour the ghost towns of his 
Colorado Rockies, and collect “junk”, Tony 
learned the hard way that friends are bet- 
ter than possessions and gradually found a 
place for himself and his treasures. Under- 
standing picture—will prove enjoyable read- 
ing. 

Bricut, Ropert. Georgie To the 
Rescue. Doubleday, 1956. unp. $1.75. 

Another entrancing picture book for the 
very youngest about Georgie, the ghost, and 
his friends Herman, the cat, and Miss Oliver, 
the owl. This time they all go to the city 
for a while, and Miss Oliver has an un- 
fortunate adventure, but Georgie and Her- 


man come to her rescue. Those who liked 
Georgie will enjoy the sequel. 


Brown, ELEANOR FRANCES. The Colt 
from Horse Heaven Hills. Messner, 
1956. 192p. $2.75. 


When Peter’s father skeptically agrees 


to buy the broomtail pony, Peter’s driving 
desire to break his wild horse and turn him 
into a champion has dual results: his colt, 
Charcoal, proves himself “Champion Jumper 
of the Northwest,” and Peter grows from an 
emotionally immature boy to a responsible 
member of his family with part ownership 
in his father’s riding academy. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. Big Red 
Barn. Scott, 1956. unp. $2.25. 


Margaret Wise Brown can invest with 
charm even the commonplace life of a day 
on the farm with the animals; her verse 
and simply drawn pictures, easy for a child 
to copy, are both alive with color. 


Butta, CLYDE Rosert. Sword in the 
Tree. Crowell, 1956. 113p. $2.50. 


Simply told story of a boy who lived in 
the time of King Arthur and was wronged 
by his treacherous uncle. Good reading, in 
large print, with illustrations by Paul Gal- 
done, will give the young boy a clear picture 
of life in those times. 


CannaM, Peccie. Black Fury. Me- 
Graw, 1956. 180p. $2.50. 


An English orphaned boy living unhappily 
in the home of an aunt, makes friends with 
a desperate horse, and experiences some un- 
usual incidents. The boy’s understanding 
love of the wild horse determines the work- 
ing out of problems and brings about the 
happy ending to the story. 


Carr, Harriett H. Miami Towers. 
Macmillan, 1956. 202p. $2.75. 


Karla Norton looks forward to the new 
home in Miami, but her «lder sister, Lynn, 
a cripple, remains withdrxwn and distrust- 
ful, Karla enters a vocational school finding 
new friends and interests everywhere, and 
she tries to draw her sister into them. 
Moody and rebellious, Lynn makes difficult 
situations, but at last she solves her own 
problem and the story ends happily. 


Cavanna, Betty. Passport to Ro- 
mance. Morrow, 1955. 249p. $2.75. 


A book for the shy girl, who lacks self- 
confidence, is this story of Jody, sent away 
to school in Switzerland for a year. How 
she survived homesickness, loneliness, per- 
secution from other girls and emerged a 
charming adult with a romance of her own 
makes an interesting story for the young 
teen-ager, told by one who is adept at 
interpreting young girls to themselves. 
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Cuaretz, Henry. The Lost Dream. 
Knopf, 1956. unp. $2.50. 

A delightfully imaginative and dreamy 
story of a little boy who lost a dream and 
the trouble that he had finding it. Not for 
the literal-minded child, but it should make 
a good bed-time story. 


Cuaruip, Remy. Dress Up and Let’s 
Have A Party. Scott, 1956. unp. $1.50. 


Imaginative, slight story of a party where 
everyone came dressed in anything that 
came to hand. May well prove suggestive 
to the five-eight-year-old. 


CoaTsworTH, ELIzaABeTH. Hide and 
Seek. Pantheon, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


Elizabeth Coatsworth’s charm is very ap- 
parent in these little verses in question form 
which hunt a mother’s little boy in hiding. 
Decorative green and black illustrations by 
Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson take up more 
of the space than the text. The very young 
will surely love. 


CoatTswortH, The Ped- 
dler’s Cart. Macmillan, 1956. 15lp. 
$2.75. 


George was the youngest of 13 and the 
only one like his father, considered lazy 
because he preferred peddling to farming. 
When George went on one of his father’s 
trips, he had many exciting adventures, and 
learned more about Papa than even Mama 
knew. Told with all Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
charm, this will delight the 8-12-year-old. 


Cook, BEerRNADINE. The Little Fish 
that Got Away. Scott, 1956. unp. $2.25. 


Invented for Mrs. Cook’s own children, 
this little story, a favorite with them, will 
surely prove popular with the very young 
set. Crockett Johnson’s appealing round- 
eyed drawings are, as always, irresistable. 


Cook, Giapys Emerson. Circus 
Clowns on Parade. Watts, 1956. 62p. 
$1.95. 


An author and illustrator of books about 
animals for children turns her talents to 
another love, the circus, and concentrating 
on one of their salient attractions, tells of 
the clown historically, without and with the 
circus, clowns today, and ends with spot 
pictures in words and vivid drawings of 
a number of the best known of this pro- 
fession. 


Cooper, Pace. Silver Spurs to 
Monterey. World, 1956. 217p. $2.75. 
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Tom Larkin and his unusual horse share 
the adventures of Fremont and Kit Carson 
in Monterey in 1840. Tom was the first 
American born in California and his ex- 
citing life makes interesting reading for 
those who enjoy pioneer stories and in this 
case the added interest of a horse with the 
reputation of a killer. 


Evans, HuBerT REGINALD. Mountain 
Dog. Westminster, 1956. 168p. $2.75. 


Hal Radigan, a young Indian of today, 
faces the problem of educating himself to 
take his place in the world, and at the 
same time remaining loyal to the fine tradi- 
tions of his tribe. He finds an unusual dog 
that helps him solve a mystery connected 
with a white man who has become a prob- 
lem in the village. Very interesting events 
against a British Columbia background. 


Farrar, F. S. Arctic Assignment. 
Macmillan, 1956. 180p. $2.50. (Great 
Stories of Canada). 


A story of the travels of the tiny vessel, St. 
Rock, as it patroled the Northwest Passage 
and Arctic regions in the year 1940. Good 
first-hand views of the Arctic. Designed for 
young readers. 


FRANCOISE. Jeanne-Marie in Gay 
Paris. Scribner, 1956. unp. $2.75. 


Yet another gay book with its bright child- 
like drawings about merry little Jeanne- 
Marie, who has already endeared herself to 
many, many American children. A taste of 
Paris for the youngest, by the inimitable 
Francoise. 


Frencu, Pau. Lucky Starr and the 
Big Sun of Mercury. Doubleday, 1956. 
191p. $2.50. 


Lucky Starr and his friend Bigman face 
a maze of mysteries, including a mad robot, 
tenacles of living rocks, and sabotage, when 
they reach Mercury with important orders, 
to execute. With courage and ingenuity the 
two meet the events and the story has a 
satisfactory ending. 


GarpNner, Lituian. Exactly Like 
Ben’s. Watt, 1956. 83p. $2.50. 


Appealing story of Amy who had always 
had everything like Ben, her neighbor on 
the opposite side of the duplex. When Amy 
learned that Ben was going to have a baby 
in his family, she took it pretty hard, but 
a surprise ending makes everything all right. 
Michael Mitchell’s drawings are frequent 
and apt. 
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Garst, SHANNON. Dick Wooton: 
Trail Blazer of Raton Pass. Messner, 
1956. 192p. $2.95. 


This biography of Dick Wooton shows 
the daring and the perserverance of lesser 
known pioneers who worked beside Kit 
Carson, Fremont, and the other famous men 
in settling the West. Excellent background 
reading of the time and conditions of that 
period. 


GauL, ALBro T. The Complete Book 
of Space Travel. World, 1956. 159p. 
$4.95. 


A striking book, rich in facts of science, 
but richer in imagination. Thoughtful stu- 
dents can separate facts from fancy. Unique 
closing chapters on “If We Are Visited 
First,” and “The Saucer Makers.” 


Goetz, Dewia. Deserts. Morrow, 
1956. 64p. $2.00. 


The 8-12-year-old with his thirst for knowl- 
edge will find this new book by a well- 
known author a gold mine for facts about 
deserts, and the animals and people who in- 
habit them. Good supplementary reading 
for 3rd-5th grade social studies. Louis Dar- 
ling’s beautiful, almost photographic draw- 
a bring life in the desert even closer 
ome. 


GriFFIN, Mrs. VELMA. Fair Prize. 
Westminster, 1956. 185p. $2.75. 


Jim expected his first summer in the 
country to be a dull affair, but in learning 
to take care of a baby lamb, making new 
friends, learning new ways of life, he came 
to enjoy the country, gained some valuable 
experience and developed character as well. 
Elements of mystery and excitement add to 
the interest for 9-12-year-olds. 


HaycrarFt, Costain. Queen 
Victoria. Messner, 1956. 191p. $2.95. 


A life of England’s great 19th century 
queen for the young reader. It emphasizes 
the queen’s younger years, more than three- 
fourths of the pages deal with the period 
before Albert’s death. The book will in- 
terest high school readers. 


Hencespaucn, Jane. I Live in So 
Many Places. Childrens Press, 1956. 
unp. $1.50. 


Gay little picture book for the very 
young, showing him the different places in 
which he lives—starting with his house and 
ending with universe—introduces the child 
to a new concept of his surroundings. Kath- 


erine Evan’s drawings and picture maps are 

done with a child’s eye view to the world 

—— him, and could be easily copied by 
m. 


Hitt, Marjorie Yourp. Look for 
the Stars. Crowell, 1956. 244p. $2.75. 


Interesting picture of a Latvian D. P. fam- 
ily settling in Wisconsin, especially of 16- 
year-old Marta, her adjustments to her new 
life, and her struggle to find happiness for 
herself and her family. Revealing in its 
portrayal of American small-town stupidity 
and ignorance in its reactions to the family. 


Hos ey, L. F. Early Explorers. Roy, 
1956. 76p. $2.50. 


A small book which tells the history of 
exploration from ancient time to Columbus. 
Many small drawings and sketch maps il- 
lustrate the account, Remarkably large num- 
ber of explorers are included. Suitable for 
high schoo] history courses. 


Hostey, L. F. Opening Africa. Roy, 
1956. 76p. $2.50. 


Within relatively few pages, the author 
gives a fairly comprehensive account of 
the exploration of Africa south of the 
Sahara. Although most of the material 
concerns modern explorers, some material 
about the voyages of the ancients and the 
activities of the Arabs during the Middle 
Ages is given. Good for high school world 
history courses. 


IREMONGER, LucILLE. The Young 
Traveler in the West Indies. Dutton, 
1955. 215p. $3.00. 


A story of a family’s travels in the West 
Indies which is designed to teach the young 
reader about the geography and history of 
these islands. Some upper grade readers 
will probably enjoy the book. A volume in 
the Young Traveler Series. 


Jones, Liroyp anp Jones, J. N. 
Horseman of Long Gone River. West- 
minster, 1956. 191p. $2.75. 


Horseman of Long Gone River is the 
story of a young boy who is devoted to out- 
door life. His family, having moved to the 
city because of his father’s illness, de- 
cides to let him try his hand at running 
the ranch. The exciting events that oc- 
cure because of cattle rustlers help to make 
it a thrilling, action-packed, adventure 
story. 
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Kant, Vircinta. Maxie. Scribner, 
1956. unp. $2.50. 

A delightfully ridiculous tale of Maxie, 
a friendly, little dachshund, and how he 
contrived to win a contest for the biggest, 
fastest and fiercest dog, and so became 
the Baron’s dog. Colorful pictures and orna- 
mental borders give an Austrian flavor to 
this book for the very young, whose taste 
the children’s librarian with Austrian ex- 
perience knows so well. 


KetcuuM, The Great Axe 
Bretwalda. Little, 1955. 220p. $2.75. 
A story for younger readers (upper grades 


and junior high) which tells of adventures 
in the days of good King Alfred. 


Konkie, Janet. Tabby’s Kittens. 
Childrens Press, 1956. unp. $1.50. 

Janet Konkle’s stories of cats and kéit- 
tens, illustrated with photographs and a 
little additional colored drawing, are 
known to young cat lovers, who will wel- 
come this newest production of hers. 


Krott, Francis Lynpe. Young 
Medicine Man. Lantern Press, 1956. 
189p. $2.50. 


The story of Little Eagle’s education to 
be a tribal Medicine Man. Young readers 
will enjoy this account of Indian life on 
the Western plains. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. 
Molly in the Middle. Morrow, 1956. 
127p. $2.25. 

Molly was the middle one of nine children 
and life was never dull. The only child 
and the child who is one of many alike will 
enjoy this story, laid in a New Hampshire 
village, for it is told with all the charm 


and understanding which have made this 
author beloved of children everywhere. 


LEWELLEN, Joun. The True Book of 
Airports and Airplanes. Childrens 


Press, 1956. 46p. $2.00. 


Written and illustrated by two experi- 
enced fliers, this little book of factual in- 
formation, simply told in large, clear, print, 
abounding in graphic colored pictures, 
ao the many questions of the 6-10-year- 
old. 


LEWELLEN, Joun. The True Book of 
Knights. Childrens Press, 1956. 46p. 
$2.00. 

This “True Book” will open a new world 
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to the 6-9-year-old in its recreation of a 
romantic era far away and long ago. Beauti- 
fully drawn illustrations in buff and blue 
help the Middle Ages to come alive for the 
young reader. 


LoncsTRETH, THoMAS MORRIS. 
Doorway in the Dark. Macmillan, 
1956. 190p. $2.75. 


Freedom, as a priceless possession of man, 
is certainly the constant theme of Doorway 
in the Dark. Longstreth’s attack on Com- 
munist propaganda should be read by many 
different people, for here will be found 
sacrifices that are not too great for the 
preservation of democracy. 


Lyon, Jessica. Not for One Alone. 
Macrae Smith, 1955. 191p. $2.75. 


This novel for young people analyzes the 
basic problems of marriage. Gil and Marcy 
learn the hard way that neither individual 
is more important, but the equal balance 
in living shared by the two—Light reading. 


McC unc, Ropert M. Major, the 
Story of a Black Bear. Morrow, 1956. 
64p. $2.00. 


Story of a black bear from birth until at 
4 years of age he finds and fights for a 
mate. Told with the factual knowledge and 
clear, interesting style, which characterize 
this author’s writing and have made his 
animal stories favorites with boys and girls. 


WILLIAM. Danger in 
the Mist. McGraw, 1956. 159p. $2.50. 


Rick David, a young American, finds mys- 
tery and adventure in an isolated spot 
on the coast of Scotland. Although the 
story seems forced in places, it is built on 
an interesting situation and young readers 
will find it different. 


MacMann, Etaine. Risky Business. 
Putnam’s, 1956. 127p. $2.50. 


Raising turkeys is risky business, Terry 
Morse was advised, but he wanted a bike 
so badly that he was determined to try. 
The ultimate success of his efforts keep the 
reader guessing—and our guess is that the 
ultimate success of this book will rest with 
the ages of Terry and Otto. 


Nose, Iris. Nellie Bly, First 
Woman Reporter. Messner, 1956. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Stimulating and well-written story of a 
pioneer in her field, which should prove 
challenging to the young reader. 
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O’ConnerR, Patrick. The Black 
Tiger. Washburn, 1956. 150p. $2.75. 


Seventeen year old Woody Hartford has a 
chance to drive a racing car in a big event, 
but was surprised to find in spite of his 
natural skill in driving and his love for 
racing, he was afraid. How he overcame 
this fear and brought to success a car that 
had a reputation as a “killer” make an ex- 
citing story for junior high school readers. 


ELIsaBeTH. Blueberry Sum- 
mer. McGraw, 1956. 186p. $2.50. 


The plight of a sixteen-year-old girl whose 
desire was to spend her summer away from 
home but was forced by circumstances to 
care for her eight-year-old brother and the 
blueberry harvest. Romance, mystery, and 
responsibility make an eventful summer for 
Cass Phillips. Recommended for teen-agers. 


LAuRA STEESE AND YOUNG, 
ExizaBeti. Lucky Days. Dutton, 1956. 
127p. $2.50. 


Steve and Randy think they have a dull 
summer before them, as their father and 
mother will be away from home. They 
find work at a neighbor’s fishing camp, 
however, and the time is filled with fishing, 
boating, collecting nature specimens and 
things they enjoy most. A fast moving 
story of a very wholesome, happy pair of 
boys. Young readers. 


Parker, RicuarD. The Three Peb- 
bles. McKay, 1956. 218p. $2.75. 


An adventure story associated with six- 
teenth-century colonization ventures in 
Florida. Young readers will enjoy the many 
activities of these three Frenchmen. 


Pautson, Jack. Match Point. West- 
minster, 1956. 188p. $2.75. 


Jake Brown is sensitive about his size 
and his opponents in tennis razz him about 
it and upset his game. How he fights to 
control this fault and finally is able to win 
the National Boys’ Champion makes a good 
story for sports lovers. 


PoHLMANN, Lituian. Myrtle Al- 


bertina’s Secret. Coward-McCann, 
1956. 128p. $2.50. 


A partly true story laid in a gold mining 
town in California in the 1880's, by one who 
grew up in such a background. The 7-11- 
year-old will enjoy following Myrtle Al- 
bertina’s adventures, as she learned to keep 
a secret and helped to catch a highgrader, 
thereby setting free a friend. 


REED, TRUMBULL. Bright Midnight. 
Westminster, 1956. 207p. $2.75. 


A bright story of Sam Day, a college stu- 
dent blinded by an accident, in his attempt 
to make an adjustment to his handicap. 
Wholesome people and interesting situations 
make the background for his experiences 
and success, 


SCHNEIDER, LEO. You and Your 
Senses. Harcourt, 1956. 137p. $2.75. 


Interesting and clear explanation of this 
particular portion of human physiology, 
including a complete account of the nervous 
system, illustrated by drawings and sug- 
gested experiments. Should prove enlighten- 
ing reading for the 10-14 year-old. 


ScHoor, Gene. The Pee Wee Reese 
Story. Messner, 1956. 190p. $2.95. 


One key to Gene Schoor’s success as a 
prolific sports writer is his achievement 
in character portrayal—rather than accumu- 
lations of details about his subject. The 
facts are there, but they are treated through 
the scenes which made the life of his 
character. The Pee Wee Reese Story re- 
veals the best in American sportsmanship. 


SpeTTicuE, DoucLas. Friendly 
Force. Longmans, 1956. 134p. $3.00. 


A history of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. A good general account designed 
primarily for young readers. 


THAYER, JANE. Chicken in the Tun- 
nel. Morrow, 1956. 48p. $2.00. 


Squawky thought that going to market 
in New York would be fun, so he stowed 
away in a crate, but found when he got 
there that he wanted to go home. Tony 
Palazzo’s graphic black and brown illus- 
trations of Jane Thayer’s little story will 
enhance the young listener’s enjoyment. 


Wuirtney, A. Fire and the 
Gold. Crowell, 1956. 217p. $2.75. 


Vivid and dramatically drawn picture of 
the San Francisco fire, and how it changed 
the lives of those who survived it—bringing 
out the gold in some, showing up the dross 
in others. A skillfully told love story of 
oa which should appeal to the young of 


WIBBERLEY, LEONARD. McGillicuddy 
McGotham. Little, 1956. 111p. $3.00. 


As fantastic a tale of a leprechaun in 
New York as a ten or twelve year old with 
a drop of Irish in his blood might fancy in 
his dreams. 
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Wiutson, Hotty. Caroline, The Un- 
conquered. Messner, 1956. 189p. $2.75. 


Caroline’s rugged determination, her Irish 
sweetness and Irish temper got her what 
and where she wanted from the time she 
ran away from her uncle’s house in De- 
troit to the day she was married in the 
ruins of Henry’s Gend. Good reading for 
the high school girl with interesting back- 
ground of prospecting on Lake Superior in 
the 1850's. 


Wyatt, Honor, The Young Traveler 
in Portugal. Dutton, 1955. 224p. $3.00. 


Supposed to make the geography and 
history of Portugal more interesting to 
young readers by telling the story of a fam- 
ily’s camping trip in that land, but even 
some children may prefer their geography 
straight. Well illustrated with photographs. 
A volume from the Young Traveler Series. 


Zimnik, Reiter. Jonah the Fisher- 
man. tr. by Richard and Clara Win- 
ston. Pantheon, 1956. unp. $3.00. 


Entrancing, highly imaginative often po- 
etic tale of a Parisian fisherman, who re- 
alized his great ambition to catch a big fish, 
and of what happened to him as a result. 
Reiner Zimnik’s unusual, pixie-like draw- 
ings add to the piquant charm of his some- 
times disconnected descriptions. Not every 
child will appreciate this book, but the 


perceptive will love it. 


Education and Psychology 


Beck, Ropert H., ep. The Three R’s 
Plus. University of Minnesota, 1956. 
392p. $5.00. 


This book represents an attempt to bring 
together some of the more basic ideas un- 
dergirding modern education and explain 
them in comparatively non-technical lan- 
guage for lay people. The volume is written 
by 31 contributors—all who work in Min- 
nesota—most of them at the University of 
Minnesota. Useful with intelligent laymen 
looking for explanations of school practice. 


BorrowMaAN, MERLE L. The Liberal 
and Technical in Teacher Education. 
Teachers College, 1956. 247p. $5.00. 


A critical examination of the basic con- 
tent of teacher preparation in America. In 
addition to an excellent historical survey, 
the author points up the current problem 
of balance in the curriculum of general, 
technical and professional elements. 
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ConanT, JAMES Bryant. The Citadel 
of Learning. Yale University, 1956. 
79p. $2.00. 


Mr. Conant in his newest book, The 
Citadel of Learning, uses his 1955 Spalding 
Lecture at Yale and his address last year 
at the hundredth anniversary celebration of 
the founding of Michigan State College, An 
Old Tradition in a New World, as back- 
ground for the first forty-eight pages of the 
seventy-nine-page volume. 

he book is consistently Conant at his 
best. The third section is “Some Basic 
Problems of American Education.” This is 
lively, up to date, and pointed. His recom- 
mendation for many local junior colleges is, 
of course, not new. His challenge to avoid 
in our best universities either a plethora of 
outside distinguished scientists who lecture 
six hours weekly or too great a number of 
inside distinguished professors who spend 
all but six hours engaged on outside con- 
sulting work is fresh and stimulating. Both 
school administrators and professors alike 
ought to read this small volume which 
points up some of our modern problems 
in higher education. 


CREMIN, LAWRENCE A. AND Borrow- 
MAN, M. L. Public Schools in Our 
Democracy. Macmillan, 1956. 226p. 
$2.64. 


Case studies, historical sketches, and 
summaries of current issues make up most 
of this attempt to interest high-school stu- 
dents in public education. The issues are 
over-summarized, the history is too sketchy, 
and the cases have not been sufficiently 
studied. 


EVERETT, SAMUEL AND Arnot, C. O. 
Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools: A Case Book. Harper, 1956. 
270p. $4.00. 


A report upon the kinds of things which 
are being done in teaching about world 
affairs in America. Accounts of particular 
programs, ranging from the elementary 
school to adult education groups, are dis- 
cussed by a variety of authors who con- 
tributed this material. 


Hicks, HANNE JouHN. Administrative 
Leadership in the Elementary School. 
Ronald, 1956. 456p. $5.00. 

A welcome addition to the literature on 
elementary school administratidn. Emphasis 


is on effective leadership throughout. Many 
practical action suggestions are included. 
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KiausMEIER, HERBERT J. AND 
oTHERS. Teaching in the Elementary 
School. Harper, 1956. 614p. $4.75. 


Certainly this represents the pinnacle as 
far as illustrated professional texts are 
concerned, and the chosen pictures are 
good. The text is simply written, presents 
a good point of view, and covers the subject 
well for undergraduate students. A man 
for the teacher can also be obtained. 


LeonarD, Mrs. Eucenre ANN (AN- 
pRruss). Origins of Personnel Service 
in American Higher Education. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1956. 146p. 
$3.00. 


This is a historical report on development 
of personnel services in college and uni- 
versities in America. The evolution of these 
services from simple beginnings will be of 
special interest to deans of students. 


NELson, M. J. AND OTHERS. Statistics 
for Teachers. Dryden, 1956. 182p. 
$2.40. 


This little workbook presents the compu- 
tational routines for descriptive measures 
so simple that it should be very usable with 
undergraduates preparing to be teachers. 


SHERMAN, RutH S. Sharing and 
Planning. Exposition, 1955. 93p. $3.00. 


Focuses attention on planning and carry- 
ing out experience units with second grad- 
ers. Will be helpful to many teachers but 
is “rosy-hued” throughout with so many 
words used the meaning is frequently hazy; 
for example: “Participants allowed to pro- 
gress through a series of directional progress 
goals and standards will come to see quite 
naturally the necessity for achieving socially 
desirable levels.” 


Library Science 


Cook, Marcaret G. The New Li- 
brary Key. Wilson, 1956. 136p. $1.00. 


This present edition of the Key, under 
a new author, to meet changing needs has 
been rewritten and directed to a more 
mature audience—college students, teachers, 
or any adult wishing to broaden his knowl- 
edge of how to use a library. This well- 
organized Key will be useful to student, 
librarian, and teacher in any sort of in- 
structional program in the use of the li- 
brary. 


Dient, KATHERINE S. One Li- 


brarian. Scarecrow, 1956. 165p. $3.00. 


A rambling personal reminiscence of fif- 
teen years devoted to librarianship proves 
of interest to the profession. 


Literature 


ALLEN, WALTER. The English Novel: 
A short critical history. Dutton, 1955. 
454p. $4.75. 


An orderly an¢ informative account. Both 
major and mins novelists receive due con- 
sideration. The author rejects the theory 
of the evolution of a type and shows the 
art qualities of the novel in each period of 
its manifestation from Pilgrim’s Progress to 
the present. 


BITHELL, JETHRO. An Anthology of 
German Poetry. vol. 1, 1830-1880; 
vol. 2, 1880-1940. Rinehart, 5th ed. 
287p. $3.00 ea. 

This is a very fine collection, widely se- 
lective and highly representative and ac- 


companied by yery helpful and ample critical 
introductions. 


Craic, Harpin. English Religious 
Drama of the Middle Ages. Oxford, 
1955. 432p. $6.75. 


This scholarly account makes use of the 
great volume of research on medieval drama 
that has been done since E. K. Chambers 
and Karl Young surveyed the subject. It 
is an excellent study that ranges from the 
10th century through Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 


Forp, Georce H. Dickens and His 
Readers: Aspects of Novel Criticism 
Since 1836. Princeton University, 
1955. 318p. $6.00. 


This is an informative, thoughtful, and 
sufficiently entertaining study that tells us 
a great deal about shifting taste and critical 
perceptions as well as about Dickens. The 
author concludes that the novelist’s versa- 
tility and variety account for disagreements 
about his qualities. They also account for 
his continuing importance. 


IBsEN, HeNRIK. Peer Gynt. A dra- 
matic poem tr. by Horace M. Finney. 
Philosophical, 1955. 197p. $3.75. 


This translation is delightfully done. 
Ibsen’s idiomatic style has been turned into 
a modern colloquial one that makes for 
easy reading without loss of literary flavor. 
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Sprtter, Ropert E. The Cycle of 
American Literature. Macmillan, 1955. 
318p. $4.75. 


This latest book by one of our most 
brilliant critics of American literature is 
based on the promise that literature has “a 
relationship to social and intellectual his- 
tory”; that like an organism it has a “cir- 
cular pattern of life”; and that the histo- 
rian’s task is to discover the cycles by which 
the literature is determined. The author 
identifies two such cycles and discusses the 
major writers of each: the movement which 
culminated with the romantic writers of the 
mid-nineteenth century, and the westward 
expansion which reached its fruition in the 
twentieth. 


Tuorp, WILLARD. A Southern Read- 
er. Knopf, 1955. 760p. $7.50. 


This book has both uniqueness and con- 
siderable value. Its purpose is to give a 
panorama of the South through writings of 
people who have known the region—South- 
erners, Northerners, and visitors from 
abroad. Selections, ranging from early re- 
ports of travelers to the modern short 
story, are grouped around topics of interest. 
Professor Thorp has brought together much 
new and revealing material. Reading this 
book is a good way to discover the South as 
a part of the heritage and future of the 
Nation. 


Wituams, Oscar, ED. The New 
Pocket Anthology of American Verse. 
World, 1955. 670p. $3.50. 


There are several innovations in this 
book which keep it from being just another 
anthology. Although poetry from earlier 
periods is included, three fourths of the 
volume is devoted to poets of the present 
century. Authors are arranged alphabet- 
ically rather than chronologically. There are 
more than poems, yet the volume is 
compact and clearly printed. A good book 
to own and to teach, 


Music 


Ottman, Ropert W. Music for 
Sight Singing. Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
299p. $5.25. 


Not a textbook, but a collection of 584 
carefully graded melodies in all keys and 
the modes. Sources range from folksongs 
through classic literature to modern com- 
posers. Some examples are in two, three, 
and four parts; some in alto and tenor 
clefs. The best collection available for 
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teachers who prefer a music literature ap- 
proach to theory training. 


SHANET, Howarp. Learn to Read 
Music. Simon & Schuster, 1956. 172p. 


$2.50. 


A short but complete and understandable 
account of the meaning of the written sym- 


bols of music. X Rhythm is explained 
through tapping; pitch through elementary 
physics experiments and the piano key- 
board. Illustrations are familiar tunes. Val- 
uable for the musically determined layman. 


SMITH, JuLIA. Aaron Copland, His 
Work and Contribution to American 
Music. Dutton, 1955. 336p. $5.00. 


The most painstaking and comprehensive 
treatment yet to appear of a man whom 
many regard as America’s No. 1 composer. 
Miss Smith had the sympathetic cooperation 
of the composer and of several of his friends 
who placed valuable data concerning his 
youth and early career at her disposal. She 
has carefully documented the sufficiently 
complete treatment of his life, and her 
analyses of the music have the weight of 
her own reputation as serious composer 
hind them. 


Reference 


Browinc, D. C. Everyman’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary. Dutton, 1956. 706p. 
$3.50. 


This comprehensive dictionary covers a 
wider range than some others of the same 
size by omitting words of obvious meaning— 
such as nouns ending in -ness and adverbs 
ending in -ly, like acuteness and loudly— 
to give room for more needed definitions. 
In addition it is up to date with new 
scientific, air and space travel, and political 
terms. It contains a section of Abbreviations 
in Common Use. A compact and useful dic- 
tionary. 

CANDEE, MARJORIE DENT., ED. Cur- 
rent Biography Yearbook 1955. Wil- 
son, 1956. 706p. $6.00. 

These biographies are prepared by re- 
search correspondents from all over the 
world, which fact results in current and 
authentic information on notable people in 
many professions. The cumulative index in 
the back of each volume is a great help in 
locating the year in which a_ biographee 
appears. The present volume has a five year 
cumulated index. An additional useful fea- 
ture is the section which classifies by pro- 
fession all 350 biographies included in the 
yearbook. 
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FREEMAN, WILLIAM. A Concise Dic- 
tionary of English Slang. Philosophical, 
1956. 268p. $3.75. 


A chattily written volume of slang, good 
for browsing or reference use. 


Science and Mathematics 


BripcMAN, Percy WILLIAMs. Reflec- 
tions of a Physicist. Philosophical, 
1955. 576p. $6.00. 


This is essential a compilation of articles 
published in various periodicals and de- 
signed in the main for the layman. In 
general, the articles range from the philo- 
sophical to the realm of pure science. Natur- 
ally, some are speculative and hence biased, 
other articles attempt to summarize events 
or principles. In great part, it is easy 
and interesting reading. 


Hopkins, B. SmirH AND J. 
C. General Chemistry for Colleges. 
Heath, 1956. 701p. $6.00. 


The numerous illustrations will be in 
great favor with all who study the book and 
it may serve well as either a text or a refer- 
ence book for the beginning chemist. The 
book follows the usual pattern as set forth 
for general chemistry courses, however chap- 
ter 41 should follow chapter 4 or 5 as much 
of our present day interest in science is the 
chemistry of the nucleus. 


Social Science 


AsHTON, THOMAS SOUTHCLIFFE. An 
Economic History of England: The 
18th Century. Barnes & Noble, 1955 
257p. $4.00. 


The first of five volumes which will make 
up a new economic history of England. 
Though the scope of this particular hook 
is limited to the 18th century, readers 
with only a general interest in history will 
find this book readable. Professor Ashton 
has done a good job in avoiding the private 
language of economic historians. He writes 
in a style for the educated Everyman. 


Boak, ArtuuR E. A History of 
Rome to 565 A. D. Macmillan, 1955. 
569p. $6.00. 


Professor Boak’s book has certainly worn 
well. The first edition appeared over thirty- 
five years ago in 192]. This fourth edition 
appears in a handsome new cover and with 


certain revisions of text, but it is still the 
same sound friend that history teachers 
knew years ago as undergraduates. 


Cari. The American Lyceum; 
Town Meeting of the Mind. Oxford, 
1956. 275p. $5.00. 


Bode has produced an important book on 
one of America’s early attempts at adult 
education, a phase of our educational and 
social history which has been too long 
neglected. It is well organized and well 
written, though scholars will be a bit un- 
happy over the absence of footnotes and 
bibliography. Perhaps without these “schol- 
arly impedimenta” it may attract additional 
readers, even though its value to serious 
students of American History has been 
lessened. 


Bonin, JEAN. tr. by M. J. Tooley. 
Macmillan, 1956. 212p. $2.50. 


A new translation and abridgment of 
classic of political thought by the sixteenth 
century French thinker. The work is of 
greatest interest to students of political 
science and the history of thought. 


BotsForD, GEORGE WILLIS AND 
Ropinson, C. A. Hellenic History. 
Macmillan, 1956. 519p. $6.75. 


This is the fourth edition of a long time 
favorite in Greek history first published in 
1922. Professor Robinson published the 
first revision more than fifteen years ago. 
It still has the qualities of clarity and 
scholarship which have made it live. It also 
incorporates new research. An handsome, 
well-illustrated edition. 


Brices, Asa. Victorian People. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1955. 312p. $5.00. 


A study of certain men of the mid-Victo- 
rian era and the climate of opinion which 
existed in the England of that time. Teach- 
ers will especially read with interest the 
chapter on Samuel Smiles, the popularizer 
of the doctrine of self-help, and the one on 
Thomas Hughes and the public schools. 
Altogether this is one of the scholarly books 
which a general reader enjoys. 


Dru, ALEXANDER, ED. The Letters of 
Jacob Burckhardt. Pantheon, 1955. 
255p. $3.75. 


Jacob Burckhardt was one of the 19th 
century greats in historical writing. But he 
was also a liberal and humane thinker. 
These letters make it possible for the 
American reader to learn more of Burck- 
hardt’s mind; it is a mind well worth 
studying. 
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Duntap, ALBERT M. Behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. Public Affairs press, 


1956. 208p. $3.75. 

Letters of an American physician, who 
experienced the “liberation” of Shanghai. 
The account of life in China until the 
autumn of 1952 is factual, personal and de- 
tailed. Very revealing. 


FisHwick, MARSHALL W. American 
Heroes, Myth and Reality. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1955. 242p. $3.75. 


All peoples have their heroes, but hero- 
worship has an especially important place 
in American history. This book tells of 
some of the great individual heroes and 
also of certain hero stereotypes. Almost any 
reader will find much to interest and amuse 
him in this book. 


Fortune (Periodical) The Fabulous 
Future; America in 1980. Dutton, 
1956. 206p. $3.50. 


The ideas of eleven distinguished men as 
to what America will be like in 1980. The 
writers are recognized leaders in sciences, 
industry, labor, education, religion, law, and 
letters. One gathers the impression that 
all are much more certain of material prog- 
ress than they are of man’s ability to use 
wisely those material things and to make 
equal progress in spiritual affairs and human 
relations. 


GaBRIEL, RALPH Henry. The Course 
of American Democratic Thought. 
Ronald, 1956. 508p. $6.00. 

This book is clearly printed on paper of 
fine quality and handsomely bound. The 
sources for each chapter are arranged in 
order in the back of the book where they 
belong. A very good annotated bibliography 
is provided also. A sound and scholarly 
piece of work. 

Gorrein, S. D. Jews and Arabs: 
Their Contacts Through the Ages. 
Schocken, 1955. 257p. $4.00. 

A Zionist effort to set forth the history 
of Arab and Jewish relations throughout 
the ages. Professor Goitein writes with much 
knowledge and from a Zionist point of view. 
It is a pity that we have so few books 
written from the Arab view. 

LEssNER, Erwin. Cradle of Con- 
querors, Siberia. Doubleday, 1955. 
774p. $7.50. 


A large history about a huge land little 
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known to most of us. It may seem un- 
gracious to suggest that the author tries to 
give us too much, but it may well be that 
the book would have benefited from a cer- 
tain amount of editorial cutting. It will take 
a stout general reader to work his way 
through this book. 


Parrot, Discovering Buried 
Worlds. Philosophical, 1955. 127p. 
$3.75. 


This book by a French archaeologist tells 
something of the nature of his work and 
of its history. There is also a discussion 
of the civilization of the people who lived 
at various times in ancient Mesopotamia. 


PREVEDEN, Francis R. A History of 
the Croatian People. Philosophical, 
1956. 134p. $7.50. 


A first volume in a history of the Croats 
which carries the account down through 
the middle ages. Emphasis is placed upon 
the distinctive character and achievements 
of the Croats. The author evidently be- 
lieves that the incorporation of these peoples 
into Yugoslavia was unfortunate. 


Reiss, Hans Siecsert. The Political 
Thought of the German Romantics, 
1793-1815. Macmillan, 1956. 211p. 
$2.50. 


This volume consists of passages from 
Fichte, Novallis, Adam Muller and Schleier- 
macher translated, and passages from Sav- 
igny adapted from the translation of Abra- 
ham Hayward by H. S. Reiss and P. Brown. 
The book is brief enough not to frighten 
any curious students who would like to find 
out what political science is about. 


Von Hacen, Victor W. Highway 
of the Sun. Little, 1955. 320p. $6.00. 


The story of an expedition along the 
route of the great Inca highway. Into 
the account of the expedition are woven 
historical materials. Both high school and 
college libraries will find this a good book, 
useful for supplementary reading lists in 
history. 


Text 


Leo JoHN AND Sayre, J. 
W. Youth Faces American Citizenship. 
Lippincott, 1956. 592p. $4.00 


A new textbook designed for the senior- 
high problems course. Well-written and 
nicely-illustrated. 
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Attick, Ricnarp D. Preface to 
Critical Reading. Holt, 1956. 3rd ed. 
298p. $2.85. 


A very useful manual, now in its third 
edition, for improving critical reading of 


imaginative literature. It would also be 
useful for improved comprehension in the 
remedial sense, though it is not specifically 
designed for that purpose. 


Battey, THomas A. The American 
Pageant. A History of the Republic. 
Heath, 1956. 1007p. $6.75. 


A new one-volume textbook designed for 
use in the college undergraduate course. 
The writing carries the flair to which Bailey 
readers are accustomed, and the text is 
enhanced by a generous use of appropriate 
maps and charts. 


Brace, Ricuarp M. The Making of 
the Modern World. Rinehart, 1955. 
899p. $6.50. 


The last couple of years has brought us 
a number of really excellent books for col- 
lege history of Western civilization courses. 
This is the second volume of one such series, 
beginning with the Renaissance. It is hand- 
some and well-written, but, like most of 
the texts in the field, it does not really 
try to treat world civilization. As com- 
pared with high school world history courses, 
college courses are still largely Western. 


Buss, CLaupE A. The Far East: A 
History of Recent and Contemporary 
International Relations in East Asia. 


Macmillan, 1955. 738p. $6.50. 


Largely devoted to recent and contempo- 
rary history in East Asia, the book is pri- 
marily intended as a college text, but other 
readers will also find it a useful account 
of events and peoples which are so im- 
portant to us but about which we are so 
poorly informed. 


Easton, Stewart. The Heritage of 
the Past. Rinehart, 1955. 795p. $6.00. 


First volume in text for college courses in 
the history of Western civilization. Most 
students find it a readable book. As with 
most such books, ancient civilization still 
means only that found in the countries 
around the Mediterranean. Whether this is 
adequate history for our times may well be 
questioned. 


Jones, Evetyn G. Enjoying Health. 
Lippincott, 1956. 434p. $3.40. 


This is an exceptionally fine book writ- 
ten to be used as resource material on 


the high school level. There are 23 in- 
teresting chapters, well illustrated. The con- 
tent is modern and up-to-date. The “learn 
by doing” philosophy is evident through- 
out the book. 

Piatt, NATHANIEL AND Drum- 
MOND, M. J. Our World Through the 
Ages. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 684p. $5.60. 

A very satisfactory textbook for high 
school courses in world history. As all such 
books, it must cover a tremendous scope, but 
the material is enlivened by illustrations. 

Rienow, Rosert. American Gov- 
ernment in Today’s World. Heath, 
1956. 75lp. $4.20. 

A new textbook designed for senior-high 
classes in American government. A well- 
written book with an attractive format. 

RoeHM, A. WESLEY AND OTHERS. 
The Record of Mankind. Heath, 1956. 
754p. $4.40. 

A high school world history textbook 
which is partly made up of material, taken 
from the old Webster-Wesley book. Proper 
emphasis is given to recent history, over 
one-fourth of the material deals with the 
period since 1914. The plan of organiza- 
tion is conventional. 

SHort, RayMonp W. AND SEWALL, 
Ricuarp B. Short Stories for Study. 
Holt, 1956. 3rd ed. 618p. $3.25. 

A collection of twenty-three short stories 
selected and arranged by the editors with 
the intention that they be studied “in terms 
of Aristotle’s interlocking principles of size 
and order.” A significant array of items in 
attractive format, subject, of course, to the 
inevitable limitations such an approach re- 
quires. 

Wonderworld of Science. Cant Dun- 
CAN educ. consultant. MEISTER, Morris 
AND OTHERS. The Wonderworld of 
Science. bks. 7 and 8. Scribner, 1955. 
$2.40; $2.48. 

Topics selected for the junior high school, 
with liberal suggestions for activities, dis- 


cussions, reviews. Well illustrated with much 
color. 


List 
ALIANDRO, Hyc1No. Dictionario, 


Ingles-Portugues. Pocket Book, 1956. 
38lp. $.75. 
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GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 


CALENDAR 
FALL QUARTER 1956 


September 20, 21, 22 
Freshman Orientation 


Registration 
Classwork begins 


Last day to register for 
tall quarter 


November1 ._—_.. Second term begins 


December 15 Fall quarter ends. 


For Information, Write 
Director of Admissions, George Peabody College For Vonsens 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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| Timely MCGRAW-HILL Boke 


ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Haran L. Hacman, Drake University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
362 pages, $5.00 


Attempts to give the elementary school principal in particular a broader base of understand- 
ing for his administration. The organization and arguments are addressed to the student's 
developing a professional philosophy and attitudes favorable to his insightful approach to 
the problems which will confront him as an elementary school principal. Administration 
is regarded in essence as a service function, and all administration, whether educational, 
industrial, or governmental, is based on the same fundamental principles. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION: 
A Textbook for Teachers 
By Ciirrorp L. BrowNneLL, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Gans, American Book Company: and Turie Z. Maroon, Quinnipiac College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 256 pages, $4.50 


\ brief, practical, systematic treatment of a subject of great importance to school adminis- 
trators and teachers. Techniques of public relations are carefully analyzed and abundantly 
illustrated from real situations. Congenial and constructive personnel relations within 
schools and school systems are treated as basic to public relations. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
By C. A. Weper, University of Connecticut; and Mary E. Weper. 288 
pages, $4.50 


Here is the first book in the leadership field for public educational workers. Well 
written in simple. vivid style, it is regarded by critics as a real contribution to the field. 
In a very true sense, the text is a discussion of the strategy of leadership in a demo- 
cratic nation, presenting principles, policies, and plans of action which are likely to be 
most effective for developing a better program of public education in a nation devoted 
to democratic ideals. 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY, Second Edition 


By Jane Warrters, University of Southern California. 362 pages, $4.75 


Comprehensively covers conditions creating a need for schoo] programs in student personnel 
work; historical background of the work; important principles from sociology, psychology, 
and other related areas; basic principles and techniques of student personnel work; best 
practices; current trends; needs for improvement. Rewritten and updated throughout. 


Send for copies on approval 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Divieland 


EXTRA VACATION TIME 


AND ENJOYMENT ON THIS FLORIDA-BOUND 
STREAMLINER 


This is the modern, through train that starts your vacation as soon as you leave 
home! Ride the Dixieland—for smooth luxury, for carefree comfort, for making 
the most of valuable time. Every third day, the Dixieland heads southward from 
Chicago to Miami, making its Tennessee stops at Nashville, Tullahoma and 
Chattanooga. 

On this stainless steel luxury train, you have a choice of sleeping cars with 
sections, roomettes, double bedrooms and compartments—or easy-chair coach 
seats with finger-tip control for reclining. 

You have the use of a dining-car that equals the finest restaurants in good 
food and the serving of it, along with an observation-tavern lounge that pro- 
vides the informality of a vacation. 

Ride the Dixieland—a smooth-as-satin streamliner of stainless steel—beau- 
tifully decorated throughout with coordinated colors, lighting and furnishings— 
completely air-conditioned. In all, nearly $2,000,000 worth of modern equipment 
put to the finest use for your pleasure. 


For you, for your family, the Dixieland is the fast, dependable, convenient 
way to and from Florida! 


SCHEDULE 
Nashville NC&StL 5:55PMCT Miami FEC 12:40 PM ET 
Tullahoma NC&StL 7:08 PM CT Jacksonville. ACL 8:30 PM ET 
Chattanooga NC&StL 10:10 PM ET Atlanta NC&StL 4:35 AM ET 
Atlanta NC&StL = 1:15 AM ET Chattanooga NC&StL 7:40 AM ET 
Jacksonville = ACL 9:15 AMET Ar Tullahoma NC&StL 8:35 AMCT 
Miami FEC 5:15 PMET Ar Nashville NC&StL 9:55 AM CT 


LEAVE NASHVILLE LEAVE MIAMI 


June 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 June |, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28 
July 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 July 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 
Aug. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 Aug. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
Sept. |, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28 Sept. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 
Oct. |, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 Oct. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 
and every third day thereafter. and every third day thereafter. 


LLE & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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